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The  pan  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year  1 890  in  accordance  with  resolutions 
passed  at  the  First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Washington 
in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of 
State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico 
in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh 
at  Montevi  ieo,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main* 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  closer  cultural, 
commercial,  and  financial  relations  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent 
and  to  promote  friendly  intercourse,  peace,  and  better  understanding.  It  is  supported  by 
annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to  population.  Its 
affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  re¬ 
sponsible  to  a  Goverrtlng  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  representatives  In  Washington  of  the  ether  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been  created  on  foreign 
trade,  statistics,  finance,  and  agricultural  cooperation,  all  of  which  maintain  close  re¬ 
lations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Union.  Par¬ 
ticular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  and  administrative  divisions  have  been 
created  for  this  purpose.  •. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International  Con¬ 
ferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Conferences.  In 
addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives  effect  to  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations  and  by 
convenirg  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between 
the  International  Conferences. 
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DR.  GETULIO  VARGAS 
PRESIDENT  OF  BRAZIL 

Dr.  GETULIO  VARGAS,  who  was  inaugurated  as  Constitutional 
President  of  Brazil  on  July  20  of  this  year,  after  three  years  as 
Provisional  Chief  of  the  Government,  is  a  man  whose  career  has 
been  devoted  to  law  and  to  public  life. 

The  Chief  E.xeeutive  was  horn  in  Sao  Borja,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
fifty  3'ears  ago.  He  comes  of  a  family  long  established  in  the  State; 
his  father,  a  general  in  the  Brazilian  Army,  played  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  in  1889. 

A  few  years  after  graduating  from  the  law  school  in  Porto  Alegre, 
in  his  native  State,  Dr.  Vargas  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  there  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  Party,  to  which  he  belonged.  When,  some  time  later,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Federal  House  of  Deputies  from  the  same  State, 
he  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Republicans  there.  In  both  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Houses,  Dr.  Vargas  distinguished  himself  by 
his  legal  writings  and  opinions;  he  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  appointed  bj'  President  Bernardes  to  revise  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  revision  being  adopted  September  7,  1926. 

During  all  these  years  he  continued  the  practice  of  law,  ceasing  only 
when  he  was  appointed  Minister  of  the  Treasury  during  the  presidency 
of  Washington  Luis.  He  left  the  Cabinet  after  his  unanimous  election 
as  governor  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Dr.  Vargas  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1930,  and  after 
the  political  upheaval  later  that  same  year  became  Provisional  Chief 
of  the  Government.  The  ability  of  his  administration  was  recognized 
in  his  recent  election  as  Chief  Executive  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
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He  \vill  thus  direct  the  Government  in  the  new  phase  of  Brazilian  life 
which  began  with  the  promulgation  of  the  second  Republican  Consti¬ 
tution  on  July  15. 

President  Vargas  has  shown  himself  to  be  calm  and  conciliatory, 
energetic  and  tolerant.  These  qualities  have  won  for  him  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  confidence  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Brazilians.  His 
administration  during  the  past  three  3’ears  was  characterized  hy  strict 
adherence  to  a  program  of  econom.v  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  carrving  out  manv-  necessarj'  public  works.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  coordinating  the  divergent  political  ambitions  of  the  several 
States  and  inducing  them  to  work  together  for  the  peaceful  solution 
of  national  problems. 

In  foreign  affairs.  Dr.  Vargas  has  maintained  Brazil’s  traditional 
j)olicy  of  friendship  with  all  powers,  especiallj’^  those  of  America. 
The  good  offices  of  his  administration  were  effective  in  the  solution 
of  the  Leticia  incident,  for  which  a  protocol  was  concluded  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  Ma\’,  and  in  the  reestablishment  of  relations  between 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  and  between  L’^ruguajr  and  Peru.  In  October 
1933,  also  during  his  incumbency.  President  Justo  of  Argentina  visited 
the  Brazilian  capital,  an  occasion  marked  by  the  signing  of  several 
important  treaties  drawn  up  between  the  two  great  South  American 
Republics,  as  mentioned  in  the  Bulletin  for  Januarj"  1934. 

Early  in  his  administration  Dr.  Vargas  received  another  interna¬ 
tional  visitor.  On  August  18  President  Terra  of  l^ruguay  landed  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  first  time  a  chief  executive  of  that  republic  had 
been  the  official  guest  of  its  northern  neighbor.  The  juridical  ties 
binding  the  two  nations  were  further  strengthened  on  this  occasion 
bj'  the  signature  of  treaties  on  judicial  assistance  and  on  obligatorv 
conciliation  and  arbitration,  as  well  as  an  additional  protocol  to  the 
extradition  treatj'  of  October  G,  1933. 


DR.  HECTOR  DAVID  CASTRO 
MINISTER  OF  EL  SALVADOR 
IN  WASHINGTON 


TIIK  new  Minister  of  El  Salvador  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Hector 
David  Castro,  although  a  young  man,  has  had  a  distinguished 
diplomatic  career.  Born  on  April  22,  1894,  in  San  Salvador,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  doctorate  in  jurisprudence  and  social  and  political  science 
from  the  National  University  of  El  Salvador  in  1915. 

Dr.  Castro  began  his  public  career  as  district  attorney  in  San 
Salvador,  in  1917,  followed  hy  brief  periods  as  judge  and  Assistant 
S<‘cretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of  War.  His  first  foreign  post  was  that 
of  consul  in  Liverpool;  after  six  months,  however  -  in  November  1920 — 
he  was  transferred  to  Washington,  where  he  remained  for  seven  yeai's, 
first  as  secretary  of  legation,  next  as  secretary  of  the  Salvadorean 
delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Central  American  Affairs  held  there 
from  December  1922-Fet)ruary  1923,  and  then  as  Charge  d’Affaires 
ad  interim,  until  April  1927.  On  his  return  to  El  Salvador,  he  became 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  attending  as  delegate  of  his 
country  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  held 
at  Habana  in  1928.  For  five  years,  1928-33,  he  was  professor  of 
public  and  private  international  law  in  the  National  University  of  El 
Salvador,  and  during  that  period  he  was  also  the  director  general  of 
the  tax  office  (1928-29),  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1931),  and 
president  of  the  National  University  (1933). 

He  reentered  the  diplomatic  service  with  his  appointment  as 
Minister  to  Uruguay  in  1933.  While  in  that  country,  he  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  Salvadorean  delegation  to  the  Seventh  International 
Conference  of  American  States  which  met  at  Montevideo  last  De¬ 
cember. 

In  again  assuming  a  seat  on  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  I’nion,  therefore.  Dr.  Castro  brings  to  his  duties  a  wide 
knowledge  of  the  American  Continent. 

When  he  presented  his  letters  of  credence  to  President  Roosevelt  on 
August  17, 1934,  Dr.  Castro  transmitted  the  wishof  his  Government  to 
strengthen  the  relations  between  the  two  nations  and  increase  good 
understanding  and  friendship  still  further.  As  a  concrete  example  of 
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the  efforts  heinjr  made  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  new  Minister 
cited  the  way  in  which,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions,  work  is 
being  carried  forward  on  the  portion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway 
passing  through  El  Salvador. 

In  welcoming  the  Minister  of  El  Salvador  to  the  Capital,  President 
Roosevelt  reciprocated  the  wish  of  the  Central  American  Republic 
for  a  closer  rapprochement  between  the  two  governments,  and  expressed 
his  gratification  at  the  advance  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  in  that 
country,  because  of  his  conviction  that  improved  communications 
lead  to  better  acquaintance  and  a  better  understanding  of  each  other’s 
problems  and  thus  contribute  to  the  cause  of  world  progress. 
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SOME  BRAZILIAN  COLONIAL  HISTORIANS 

By  Alan  K.  Manchester,  Ph.l), 

(Part  ID* 

The  story  of  the  life  of  Gaspar  da  Madre  de  Deus  is  in  strikin'; 

contrast  to  tliat  of  Pedro  Taques.  Like  the  author  of  the 
Xobiliarchia,  Madre  de  Deus  belonged  to  a  family  of  high  social 
position;  hut  unlike  his  friend,  Gaspar  never  suffered  financial  want, 
for  the  family  fortune,  rated  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  captaincy, 
encountered  no  reverses  during  his  long  life.  Born  on  a  peaceful, 
opident  plantation,  he  prepared  himself  for  a  career  in  the  church, 
])rogressed  steadily  and  ra|)idly  to  high  fionoi’s,  rendered  notable 
stu’vice  to  his  order  and  to  eighteenth-century  Brazil,  and  retired  to 
spend  a  serene,  studious  life  near  his  beloved  Santos. 

According  to  the  Nobiliarchia  Gaspar  was  connected  with  some 
of  the  oldest  families  of  the  captaincy — the  Lemes,  the  Buenos  da 
Kibeira,  the  Siqueiras  Mendongas,  the  Pires,  and  the  Carvoeiros. 
Through  the  Pires  he  inherited  the  Tupy  blood  of  an  Indian  princess 
baptized  by  Anchieta,  and  through  the  Carvoeiros  the  Indian  blood  of 
Isabel  Dias,  the  wife  of  Joao  Ramalho.  His  grandparents  on  both 
sides  of  the  family’’  occupied  high  governmental  positions  and  accu¬ 
mulated  sizable  fortunes  which  his  parents  increased.  His  father, 
Colonel  Domingos  Texeira  de  Azevedo,  possessed  large  plantations 
near  Santos,  and  vast  grants  along  the  coast  of  Parana,  in  the  gold 
fields  of  Minas  Geraes,  and  elsewhere.  He  died  prematurely,  leaving 
one  of  the  lai^est  fortunes  in  Brazil. 

Gaspar’s  mother,  thus  widowed  when  she  was  35,  evidenced  an 
administrative  ability  and  a  vigor  foreign  to  the  women  of  her  day. 
With  the  responsibility  of  educating  six  small  children  and  of  pre¬ 
serving  this  vast  fortune  until  her  sons  should  grow’  to  maturity, 
Anna  de  Siqueira  e  Mendonga  fell  back  on  her  own  remarkable  ability 
and  sought  refuge  in  an  austere  piety. 

Of  the  four  sons  Gaspar  was  the  oldest.  Born  February  9,  1715,  he 
was  given  the  name  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  Gaspar  Texeira  de 
Azevedo.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  a  rice  and  sugar  plantation  in 
the  fertile  plain  near  Santos.  It  was  a  lovely  spot.  In  the  distance 
lay  the  sea,  blue  and  restful;  in  the  opposite  direction  the  Serra  do 
Cubatao  rose  abruptly,  sometimes  vividly  green  and  clear,  sometimes 
purple  with  haze  or  drenched  in  clouds.  Palms  rustled  in  the  breeze 
from  the  ocean  and  glinted  in  the  sunlight.  Fruit  trees  in  the  fore- 

•  Part  I,  which  apiieared  in  the  September  issue,  discussed  the  life  and  work  of  Peiiro  Taques. 
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ground  surrounded  the  cabins  of  slaves  and  laborers  while  fields  of 
rice  and  sugarcane  stretched  off  into  the  distance.  Here  Caspar  was 
born  and  here  he  lived  an  uneventful  sort  of  life,  its  placidity  broken 
by  numerous  saint’s  day  celebrations  when  masses  were  sung  “to  the 
din  of  musical  instruments”  and  by  occasional  festivals  noted  for 
their  “comedy  and  banquets.”  Caspar  never  forgot  these  early  da3's. 

As  he  reached  the  age  of  adolescence  when  his  mother  could  no 
longer  teach  him,  the  family  moved  to  the  town  house  in  Santos,  a 
two-story  dwelling  located  at  the  end  of  the  old  Kua  Direita,  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  jThere  he  carried  on  his  studies  until  in  1731,  when 
he  was  16  years  of  age,  he  left  for  Bahia,  a  novitiate  in  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  order.  One  j’ear  later  he  received  his  hood,  taking  the  name  of 
Frei  Caspar  da  Madre  de  Deus. 

In  Bahia  he  plunged  into  philosophy,  historj',  and  ecclesiastical 
studies  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning.  An  aged  friar  from 
Porto,  Dr.  Antonio  de  S.  Bernardo,  recently’  transferred  to  the 
Benedictine  order,  was  a  fellow  novitiate.  A  learned  man,  the  friar 
conceived  an  instant  affection  for  the  young  Caspar  and  taught  him 
many  things.  Moreover,  under  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  greatest 
governors  the  colony  ever  had,  Vasco  Fernandes  Cesar  de  Menezes, 
Count  of  Sabugosa,  the  capital  was  enjojdng  a  kind  of  renaissance. 
In  1742  the  first  academy  of  letters  in  Brazil  was  founded,  the  Aca¬ 
demia  Brazileira  dos  Esquecidos.*^  Futile  as  its  European  prototypes, 
Congoresque  and  superficial,  the  academy  is  nevertheless  significant 
as  an  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  colony  along  literary  lines. 
Sabugosa  was  attempting  to  stir  the  colonials  to  some  sort  of  intellec¬ 
tual  animation.  Two  j’ears  before  Caspar’s  arrival  there  appeared 
the  Ilistoria  da  America  Fortnguesa  and  the  venerable  Rocha  Pitta 
placidly  shed  his  glory  over  the  studious  circle  of  the  capital,  a 
circle  which  (Jaspar  frequented  with  keen  interest.  Later  he,  like 
Pedro  Taques,  criticized  the  famous  chronicler,  but  with  less  severity, 
for  he  could  not  forget  the  personal  inspiration  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  early  contact  with  the  old  historian. 

At  the  command  of  his  superiors,  Caspar  was  shifted  to  the  majestic 
monastery  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  to  complete  his  studies.  In  1740 
he  passed  his  final  examinations,  winning  the  title  of  passante.^^ 
A  diploma  which  enabled  him  to  serve  as  a  substitute  of,  and  assistant 
to,  the  instructors  in  the  monasterj'  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
faculty  and  by  the  abbott.  For  further  study  he  went  to  Portugal. 
Three  years  later,  when  he  was  only  twenty-eight,  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  theolgoy  in  the  Rio  monastery.  In  that  capacity  he  gave  a 

■*  Brazilian  Academy  of  Forgotten  Men.— Editob. 

■s  “History  of  Portuguese  America.”— Editor. 

■*  A  religious  who  attended  courses  of  philosophy  or  theology  and  took  part  in  the  weekly  academic 
discussions.— Editor. 
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series  of  lectures  on  philosophy.  Until  1919  the  fame  of  these  lectures 
rested  upon  the  eulogy  of  Pedro  Taques;  in  that  year  the  manuscript 
of  the  actual  lectures  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Abbey  in 
Sao  Paulo,  jierhaps  the  only  examjile  preserved  of  the  philosojihy 
taught  in  eighteenth-century  Brazil.  In  1749  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  audience  presided  over  by  the  captain-general  of  Kio  he  de¬ 
fended  theses  drawn  from  theology  and  philosophy  before  a  committee 
of  the  most  gifted  theologians  of  the  city,  and  won  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  theology.  As  an  orator  he  won  renown  and  his  sermons  became 
famous. 


Krtirn  “lltNtorin  'in  !V»rtiicuexit by  SelmKtiif)  <la  Hocha  Pitta. 

HAHl.V  IN’  TIIK  KUtllTKENTIl  (  ENTCKV 

In  Hahiii,  (iaspar  <la  Ma<lre  <le  Oeus  entert^il  the  I)ene<lU'tine  onler  as  a  novitiate  in  1731,  thus  bettinnini; 
a  career  in  which  he  was  to  reach  the  highest  honors  and.  as  the  chief  chronicler  of  the  order,  achieve 
for  himself  fame  as  a  notable  historian. 

The  year  following  his  doctorate  his  mother  and  sisters  moved  to 
Kio,  where  the  two  sisters  entered  a  convent  which  they  and  their 
inheritance  were  largely  instrumental  in  founding.  One  of  them 
died  a  few  years  later,  hut  the  other  eventually  became  the  abbess 
of  the  convent.  Of  the  si.x  children  five  took  orders;  Gaspar  and  one 
brother  became  Benedictines;  another  brother  after  receiving  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts  in  the  Jesuit  school  in  Sao  Paulo  became  a 
secular  priest  and  the  two  sisters  entered  the  convent  in  Rio.  Only 
one  brother,  Jose  Tavares,  remained  outside  of  the  church  to  take  care 
of  the  family  fortune  and  he  died  shortly  after  the  two  sisters  took 
orders. 
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In  1759  there  was  inaugurated  in  Bahia  another  of  the  ephemeral 
academies  of  letters.  The  one  promoted  by  Sabugosa  in  1724  was 
short-lived.  A  second,  founded  1730,  wjis  called  the  Academia  dos 
Felizes.  A  third,  called  the  Academia  dos  Seleetos,  appeared  in  1752. 
The  fourth,  known  as  the  Academia  dos  Renascidos,  was  born  in  1759. 
Limited  to  forty  members  in  imitation  of  the  French  Academy,  it 
boasted  a  large  number  of  corresponding  members— from  the  per¬ 
manent  director  of  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  of  History  to  a  modest 
vicar  in  the  mines  of  Goyaz.  Madre  de  Deus  was  number  40  among 
the  corresponding  members.  This  fourth  academy  died  in  less  than  a 
year,  killed  by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  Manjuis  of  Pombal. 

Following  his  doctor’s  examination  Gaspar  entered  upon  a  career  of 
administrative  activity.  In  1750,  at  the  General  Council  of  the 
Benedictine  order  held  in  the  primate  monasterj'  of  Tibaes  in  Portugal, 
he  was  elected  abbot  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  post  which  he  refused  as  it  would 
interrupt  his  classes  in  philosophy  and  theology  and  would  handicap 
the  administration  of  the  family  fortune,  the  management  of  which 
had  devolved  upon  him.  Four  years  later  the  General  Council 
elected  him  definidor  primeiro  with  a  seat  on  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
order  in  Brazil.  As  a  definidor  he  would  formulate  projects  of  reform, 
receive  complaints,  and  suggest  disciplinary  measures.  Again  he 
refused,  not  wishing  to  leave  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

A  few  years  later  a  call  came  wliich  he  could  not  reject.  His  old 
friend  Antonio  de  S.  Bernardo,  reelected  abbot  of  the  monastery  in 
Rio  by  the  General  Council  at  Tibaes,  felt  that  a  younger  man  was 
necessary.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  mountainous  region  to  the 
north  and  northwest  of  Rio  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  of  diamonds  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jequitinhonha  in 
the  seventeen-twenties  had  shifted  the  economic  center  of  the  colony 
from  Bahia  to  Rio.  Of  the  three  routes  that  penetrated  to  the.  heart  of 
the  mining  region  the  shortest  and  most  accessible  was  the  one  which, 
leading  almost  due  north  from  Rio,  climbed  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos  and 
descended  to  the  valley  of  the  Parahyba  do  Sul,  there  to  find  a  pass 
through  the  Mantiqueira  mountains  to  the  center  of  the  gold  region 
and  to  headwaters  of  rivers  that  flowed  north  and  northeast  into  the 
.Vtlantic  or  north  to  the  Amazon  or  west  to  the  Parana  system.  Rio 
became  the  entrepot  of  a  stream  of  merchandise  and  supplies  going  in 
and  of  gold  coming  out,  and  the  port  of  entry  most  used  by  the  wave 
of  immigrants  who  were  peojiling  the  region  opened  up  by  the  han- 
deiranten  of  Sao  Paulo.  The  importance  of  Rio  became  apparent  to 
the  Court  in  Lisbon  and  in  1763,  the  year  after  Bernardo’s  reelection, 
the  capital  of  the  colony  was  transferred  from  Bahia  to  Rio.  The 
abbot,  now*well  advanced  in  years,  felt  that  a  younger  man  should 
assume  thejieavier  burden  of  directing  the  monastery  located  in  the 
capital  of  the  colony. 
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Moreover,  the  monastery  itself  was  in  a  critical  condition.  Burdened 
with  the  intolerable  debt  of  more  than  57  contos,  an  immense  sum  for 
those  days,  the  Brothers  were  an.xiously  watching  the  development  of 
the  policy  of  the  Manpiis  of  Pomhal  toward  the  religious  orders  in 
Brazil  and  Portugal.  The  Jesuits  had  been  e.xpelled  from  Brazil  in 
1759,  and  three  years  later  Pomhal  broke  off  relations  between  Portugal 
and  the  Vatican.  By  17G3  his  animosity  toward  the  regular  orders 
was  clearly  evident.  In  search  of  more  vigorous  shoulders  on  which  to 
cast  the  burden  now  too  heavy  for  him,  Bernardo  selected  Gaspar. 


From  “A  Architecture  no  Branir'. 


HKNKDICTINK  MONASTKUY,  HIO  [)K  JANKIKO. 

.\nsweriiiK  a  call  from  its  venerable  abliot,  Mailre  ile  Deus  took  charge  of  the  adminislraiion  of  the  monas¬ 
tery  in  1703,  a  {wsition  he  filleil  with  such  success  that  he  was  elected  |)ruvincial  abbot  3  years  later. 

On  October  2,  1763,  Madre  de  Deus  assumed  the  direction  of  the 
Benedictine  monastery  in  Rio. 

Bernardo’s  confidence  was  well  placed,  for  Gaspar  reorganized  the 
administration  of  the  monastery,  improved  the  properties  belonging 
to  it,  refonned  the  practices  of  the  brothers,  inaugurated  a  regime  of 
order  and  activity,  and  successfully  maintained  the  interests  of  the 
order  against  very  threatening  attacks  by  civil  authorities.  In  three 
years  he  reduced  the  debt  by  more  than  half.  So  well  did  he  fill  the 
diflicult  position  that  the  General  C'ouncil  in  Portugal  passed  a  special 
vote  of  commendation  and  elevated  him  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
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order  in  Brazil  by  electing  him  provincial  abbot  for  the  three-year  term 
beginning  1760. 

Thus  he  inaugurated  his  visits  to  the  five  abbeys,  three  priories, 
and  six  presidencies  of  the  order,  located  from  Santos  to  Parahyba  do 
Norte.  Indefatigably  he  investigated  the  records  of  each  monastery 
and  administrative  division;  and  as  he  carefully  examined  the  docu¬ 
ments  filed  away  in  the  archives  of  the  order,  he,  like  Pedro  Taques, 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  past  of  the  colony  that  whetted  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  historical  investigation.  In  recognition  of  an  able  adminis¬ 
tration  the  General  Council  elected  him  abbot  of  the  monastery  in 
Bahia,  the  primate  monastery  of  the  order  in  Brazil.  Not  yet  55, 
Madre  de  Deus  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder  in  the  colony  and 
it  was  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  call  to  even  higher 
honors  and  responsibilities  would  come.  He  had  rendered  a  notable 
service  to  his  order  and  to  Brazil;  should  he  embark  on  a  road  that 
would  lead  across  the  seas  to  Portugal? 

In  the  strenuous  years  of  administrative  activity  he  had  cherished 
the  memory  of  the  serenity  and  repose  of  the  plantation  near  Santos. 
A  student  forced  to  live  the  life  of  an  administrator,  he  longed  for  a 
chance  to  get  back  to  the  quiet  and  meditation  of  the  scholar.  He 
bad  performed  his  duty  well;  now  he  refused  the  appointment  to 
Bahia,  turned  his  back  upon  bis  career  as  a  prelate,  and  retired  to  the 
little  monastery  of  Montserrate  near  Santos  where  he  and  Friar 
•Miguel  Motta  with  half  a  dozen  slaves  constituted  the  sole  inhabi¬ 
tants.  He  was  54  years  old,  with  30  years  of  serene  study  and  simple, 
unaffected,  unhurried  life  yet  before  him. 

The  chronicle  of  these  30  years  is  easily  told.  Despite  his  deter¬ 
mination  not  to  accept  further  administrative  tasks,  several  were 
offered  and  some  few  were  accepted.  From  1769  on  he  was  general 
risitador  of  the  monasteries  of  the  captaincy  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  post  which 
gave  him  access  to  splendid  archive  material.  He  was  chief  chronicler 
of  the  Benedictine  order  from  1774  to  his  death  in  1800.  Late  in  the 
seventies  one  of  the  rarest  honors  accorded  a  colonial  was  rendered 
him  when  the  Court  in  Lisbon  nominated  him  Bishop  of  Madeira. 
Content  in  the  serenity  of  his  retirement,  Caspar  rejected  the  post, 
respectfully  but  resolutely.  But  when  in  1780  the  call  came  for  him 
to  serve  as  Master  of  Novitiates  in  Rio,  he  could  not  refuse.  Sixteen 
years  earlier  Pombal  had  forbidden  tbe  regular  orders  to  initiate  novices 
with  the  intention  of  killing  off  future  generations  of  friars;  now 
D.  Maria  I  repealed  the  prohibition  and  Caspar  could  not  refuse  the 
task  of  instructing  the  first  class  to  enter  the  order  in  so  many 
yearn.  After  the  necessary  sojourn  in  Rio  he  returned  to  Santos, 
never  to  leave  the  captaincy  again. 

Tbe  sister  who  had  become  abbess  of  the  convent  in  Rio  died 
before  Caspar  retired;  his  mother  who  had  returned  to  occupy  tbe 
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two-story  house  on  Rua  Direita  died  five  years  later.  Tlie  brother 
wlio  had  followed  Gaspar  into  the  Benedictine  order  likewise  followed 
him  in  his  rise  to  high  honors,  for  he  was  elected  provincial  abbot  of 
Brazil  and  retired  in  1789,  at  the  end  of  the  three-j^ear  term,  to  his 
monastery  in  Olinda,  never  to  return  to  the  South.  Pedro  Taques, 
whose  companionship  Gaspar  prized  above  all  except  that  of  his 
mother,  died  in  1777,  leaving  Madre  de  Deus  as  the  only  figure  to 
relieve  the  profound  intellectual  depression  which  had  settled  upon 
the  captaincy.  More  and  more  Gaspar  turned  to  his  archive  research 
and  to  study  and  meditatiom 


From  “Journal  of.a.Voyace  to  Brasil’*. 


:KI0  UK  JANKIRO  A  CENTURY  AGO. 


Mari;i  (irahain.  an  Knplish  visitor  to  Brarii  eariy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  so  picturetl  the  city  in  a 
record  of  her  traveis,  publishe<l  in  1824.  Due  to  the  growing  importance  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  colony  in  1703  in  place  of  Bahia. 


In  1795  he  completed  four-score  years  of  life,  a  quarter  of  a  cefi- 
tury  of  which  had  been  spent  in  retirement.  Of  the  voluminous 
manuscripts  which  he  had  written  nothing  had  been  printed.  The 
failure  to  publish  was  not  due,  certainly,  to  lack  of  financial  means. 
Self-deprecation,  uncertainty  of  the  value  of  a  type  of  work  dis¬ 
dained  by  his  contemporaries  in  the  captaincy,  religious  distrust  of 
self-advertisement — perhaps  these  motives  prevented  aggressive  action 
on  his  part. 

Fearing  the  loss  of  the  results  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  pains¬ 
taking  labor,  Diogo  de  Toledo  Lara  e  Ordonhes,  ouvidor  in  Cuyaba, 
determined  to  save  what  he  could.  Elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
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her  of  the  Koval  Aeadeiny  of  Sciences  of  Lisbon,  the  oundor  main¬ 
tained  elose  relations  with  prominent  literary  figures  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis.  The  Royal  Academy  had  taken  on  extraordinary  vigor  since 
1780,  one  of  the  principal  phases  of  its  work  being  the  publication  of 
material  on  Portuguese  history.  The  volumes  issued  during  the  next 
half  century  constitute  an  extremely  valuable  source  for  the  student 
interested  in  colonial  Brazil.  Diogo  Ordonhes,  a  friend  of  (iaspar’s 
and  a  member  of  the  Academy,  thus  became  the  means  by  which  the 
work  of  Madre  de  Dens  was  ])reserved. 

He  requested  of  his  friend  the  manuscript  of  his  principal  work, 
(laspar  after  some  hesitation  sent  him  two  books  of  his  Fundagao  dn 
Capitanin  de  S.  Vicente  e  Acqoef<  de  Martini  Ajfonxo  de  Souza.  The 
third  book  he  refused  to  send,  wishing  to  polish  it,  revise  it,  put  it 
in  definitive  form — and  that  book  has  disappeared.  The  Academy 
submitted  the  work  to  a  committee  which  recommended  publication 
under  the  title  of  Menwriaft  para  a  IliKtorla  da.  Capitania  de  S. 
Vicente.''  Some  Brazilianisms  were  edited  out  of  the  manuscript  and 
a  (piestionable  grammatical  construction  was  modified.  The  changes 
were  slight,  however.  The  publication  was  issued  in  1797,  Gaspar  re¬ 
ceiving  his  copy  the  following  year  when  he  was  eighty-three  years 
of  age.  The  work  received  instant  recognition  among  his  friends  in 
Brazil  and  among  the  reading  public  of  Portugal. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  longer  Madre  de  Deus  worked  on  the  third 
hook  of  the  .Memorial,  continued  his  chronicle  of  the  |)rincipal  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  colony,  and  worked  on  manuscripts.  On  January  28, 
1800,  he  died  in  Santos  at  the  age  of  85. 

As  in  the  case  of  Pedro  Taques,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  of 
mamiscripts  written  by  Gaspar  bas  been  preserved.  Of  these  the 
l)rincipal  works  are;  the  Metnorias,  a  Xoticia  dox  annox  ern  que  xe 
dexcnbriu  o  liraxil  e  dax  entradax  dax  religidex  e  xuax  funda^oex,"*  the 
Rela^ao  dox  capitaex  loco-tenentex  da  capitania  de  S.  Vicente,'^  the 
.\otax  arulxas  xobre  a  liistoria  de  S.  Paulo, and  several  other  pieces. 
Admired  by  historians  from  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  he  was  ridi¬ 
culed  by  those  from  the  North.  In  1876  the  eminent  Candido 
Mendes  attacked  him  viciously,  arguing  on  the  basis  of  deductions 
that  Gaspar  falsified  and  forged  documents  to  support  his  sectional 
prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Paulixtax.  Madre  de  Ueus  cites  the  will  of 
Joao  Ramalho,  dating  it  1580;  Candido  Mendes  demonstrated  by 
logical  reasoning  that  Joao  Ramalho  must  have  died  20  years  earlier. 
Discredited  in  one  point,  the  entire  work  of  the  Benedictine  fell 

'■  “  Notes  for  the  tiistor.v  of  the  raiilainoy  of  Sao  Vii'ente.”— Kditor. 

■’  “  .\eeount  of  the  years  in  wliich  Brazil  was  diseovered  and  of  the  arrival  of  the  religious  orders  and 
their  foundations.”  -KtUTOR. 

'*  "  Keiiort  of  the  lieutenant  captains  of  the  captaincy  of  Srio  Vicente.’’— Editor. 

“Scattered  notes  on  thehistory  of  Silo  Paulo.”— Editor. 

.siss'.t  -null.  10-  2 
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under  suspicion.  Tlien  Azevedo  Marques  turned  up  a  doeuinent  of 
the  Camara  of  Sao  Paulo  proving:  that  Joao  Kainalho  was  still  alive 
and  vig:orous  in  1564,  four  years  after  he  should  have  been  dead  by 
C'andido  Mendes’  chronology,  and  Washington  Luis  discovered 
another  doeuinent  bearing  witness  to  the  will  mentioned  by  Caspar. 
Again  a  document  transcribed  verbatim  by  Madre  de  Dens  was  not 
in  the  archives  cited  by  him  as  the  source;  therefore  he  invented  his 
evidence  and  was  not  to  be  trusted.  In  1915  Affonso  d’Escragnolle 
Taunay  stumbled  upon  the  document  in  the  archives  of  Rio,  where 
it  had  lain  since  1800,  and  it  was  i2>sis  rerbis  as  Caspar  had  transcribed 
it.  Argumentation  was  refuted  by  documentation. 

A  reputation  wbich  had  suffered  an  eclipse  for  half  a  century  rose 
again  to  a  preeminent  place  in  Brazilian  historiography.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  documents  by  earnest  archivists  had  validated  the  honesty 
and  carefulness  of  the  eighteenth-century  Benedictine  friar.  In  the 


AI  TOORAPH  OF  OASPAR  DA  MADRE  DE  DELS. 

This  facsimile  of  his  autograph  ap|>ears  in  the  third  edition  of  “  Meinorias  para  a  Historia  da  Capitania  de 
S.  Vicente”  publishe<l  in  Brazil  in  1920. 


last  two  decades  he  has  attained  his  rightful  position  as  one  of  the 
greatest  historians  Brazil  has  produced. 

And  why  is  his  work  so  worthy  of  admiration?  Chiefly  because 
of  the  passion  for  documentation  which  in  him  amounted  almost  to 
a  mania.  Slowly,  with  minute  e.xactness  and  careful  verification,  he 
accumulated  his  material  from  the  archives  of  the  Royal  Treasury 
in  Sao  Paulo,  from  the  voluminous  depositories  of  state  in  Bahia  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  from  the  registry  of  land  grants,  from  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  registry  offices,  and  from  the  archives  of  his  own 
family,  of  the  cnmaraH  of  Sao  Vicente,  Santos,  Itanhaem,  and  Sao 
Paulo,  and  of  the  Benedictine  monasteries  of  Brazil.  Citations  and 
transcriptions  abound.  The  careful  e.xactness  and  documentary  basis 
of  his  work  are  modern,  lending  to  his  writing  an  authenticity  lack¬ 
ing  in  the  chroniclers  of  colonial  Brazil.  As  in  the  case  of  Pedro 
Taques,  scores  upon  scores  of  documents  cited  or  transcribed  by  him 
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have  been  lost;  his  work  constitutes  the  only  source  for  much  of  the 
material  contained  therein. 

He  evidences  various  faults:  a  sectional  spirit  based  on  his  love  for 
thin^rs  Faulista  pervades  his  work;  he  is  biased  by  the  same  bent  to 
caste  distinction  manifested  by  Pedro  Taques;  be  is  inordinately 
proud  of  the  first  families  of  Sao  Paulo  and  of  bis  own  line;  he  recog¬ 
nizes  that  he  is  a  man  known  throughout  Brazil;  and  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  work  preserved  treats  of  the  region  to  the  south  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  is  by  no  means  a  stylist  and  be  advanced  some  question¬ 
able  scientific  notions.  And  yet  he  is  one  of  the  very  few  colonial 
historians  of  Brazil  who  based  his  work  so  fully  and  accurately  on 
archive  material. 

In  their  belief  that,  however  brilliant  the  intellect,  deduction  and 
armchair  reasoning  are  insufficient  grounds  on  which  to  base  historical 
writing,  Pedro  Taques  de  Almeida  Paes  Leme  and  Gaspar  da  Madre 
de  Dens  resemble  the  modern  historian.  Surrounded  by  those  who 
failed  to  understand  the  value  of  work  so  laboriously  and  painstak¬ 
ingly  done,  they  yet  produced  in  the  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  historical  material  of  infinite  importance  to  the  student 
interested  in  colonial  Brazil. 


A  TRIO  OF  AMERICAN  HEROINES 


By  MiLLEDr.E  L.  Bonham,  Jr. 

Profcsxor  of  l!ixtor>j  in  UnmiUon  CoUegv 

IT  is  sifrnificant  that  wlipii  a  people  personifies  its  eountry  in  a 
reverent  mood  it  always  selects  the  fifiure  of  a  woman  to  typify 
the  nation,  while  for  purposes  of  ridicule  “mere  man”  has  to  serve. 
“Britannia”,  “Italia”,  “Our  Lady  of  the  Snows”,  “Columbia”, 
proclaim  the  serious  attitude,  white  “I’nele  Sam”,  “Hans”,  “Pat”, 
“Fritz”,  “John  Bull”,  “Jacques  Bonhomme”,  pertain  to  the  car¬ 
toonist  and  the  caricature. 

The  New  World,  like  the  Old,  can  boast  of  noble  and  heroic  women. 
Three  young  girls  e.xemplify  respectively  the  Celtic,  the  Latin,  and 
the  Nordic  spirits  in  the  history  of  America.  “Every  schoolboy” — 
as  Macaulay  tised  to  say — in  Canada  knows  Madeleine  de  Vereheres; 
every  schoolboy  in  Nicaragua  knows  Rafaela  de  Herrera;  every 
schoolboy  in  the  Cnited  States  ouyht  to  know  Elizabeth  Zane.  Since 
there  is  good  reason  to  fear  that  many  adults  in  this  country  do  not 
know  her,  much  less  the  other  two,  it  seems  useful  and  ai)propriate 
to  bring  these  three  together  for  the  admiration  and  information  of 
I)resent-day  readers. 

When  the  Manpiis  de  Tracy  arrived  as  governor  of  Canada  in 
lG()o  he  brought  with  him  the  bimous  regiment  of  Carignan-Sali^ires. 
\  few  years  later  this  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  and  its 
officers  and  men  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  Canada.  Among  the 
officers  availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity  was  Monsieur  de 
X’ercheres,  who  received  a  fteiyneunf  on  the  south  sliore  of  the  St. 
Taiwrence,  about  20  miles  below  Montreal.  Here  he  erected  a  fort 
and  a  blocklumse  and,  with  a  few  retainers  and  Ids  own  family,  laid 
out  his  farm.  From  the  frequency  of  Indian  attacks  upon  this 
e.\i)osed  Ijomestead  the  Vereheres  tteujueunj  became  familiarly  and 
apj)ropriately  known  as  “Castle  Dangerous.” 

At  that  time  the  Vereheres  family  consisted  of  Monsieur  and  Ma¬ 
dame,  their  daughter  Madeleine  and  two  younger  sons.  Monsieur 
de  Vereheres  was  a  member  of  the  governor’s  council,  a  fact  wfdch 
necessitated  occasional  trips  to  Quebec  on  the  business  of  the  province. 
He  was  summoned  to  a  council  meeting  by  Governor  Frontenac  in 
October  lf>92,  during  a  lull  in  the  war  with  the  English  colonies  and 
their  allies,  the  dreaded  Irocpiois.  As  alt  seemed  qidet  and  serene  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  leaving,  althougli  his  wife  was  then  visiting 
friends  in  Montreal.  Entering  his  canoe  he  departe<l  for  Quebec, 
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Ifiivinjr  the  hoinostnul  in  the  care  of  the  fourteeii-year-ohl  Made¬ 
leine.  One  bright  October  day  (the  22d),  while  the  peasants  were 
garnering  the  harvest  of  the  farm,  Mademoiselle  Madeleine,  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  man,  was  inspecting  her  domain.  Suddenly  firing  was 
heard  and  she  saw  the  unarmed  peasants  lleeing  toward  the  fort. 
iro(|Uois  warriors  soon  hurst  into  view,  firing  at  the  fugitives.  Made¬ 
leine  hurried  to  the  fort  and  assumed  charge  of  its  defense.  Besides 
the  women  and  cliildren  there  were  in  the  fort  two  soldiers,  a  hired 
main,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  and  Madeleine’s  two  brothers.  The 
courageous  girl  had  the  gates  closed  and  barred  and  began  firing 
upon  the  Indians  with  musket  and  cannon.  All  day  she  kept  up  a 
strenuous  show  of  resistance,  completely  deceiving  the  attackers  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  garrison;  all  night,  she,  the  men,  and  tlie  hoys 
kept  watch  and  called  the  hours  regularly  to  forestall  surprise.  For 
a  week  she  sustained  the  siege,  her  most  difficult  task  being  to  keej) 
up  the  courage  of  the  men  in  the  fort.  Finally  it  was  relieved  by  a 
iletachment  of  troops  sent  by  Callieres,  the  commandant  at  Montreal. 
In  her  old  age,  at  the  recpiest  of  (lovernor  Beauharnois,  Madeleine 
related  to  him  the  story,  which  he  had  transcribed  and  preserved  in  the 
royal  archives  at  Paris.  Through  the  good  offices  of  the  wife  of  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  Madeleine  was  later  granted  a  |)ension. 

Next  in  our  trio,  in  point  of  time,  comes  the  “Central  American 
-loan  of  Arc’’,  Rafaela  Herrera  y  I'diarte.  Don  dose  Herrera  y 
Santomayor  was,  in  17(52,  the  commandant  of  the  Castillo  de  la 
Purfsima  Concepcion,  a  fort  now  known  as  Castillo  Viejo,  on  the 
San  Juan  Kiver  in  Nicaragua.  Don  Jose  was  the  only  commissioned 
officer  at  tlie  fort  and  his  garrison  was  a  motley  aggregation  of  Sjianish 
Americans,  negroes,  and  mulattoes.  His  wife  and  tfieir  thirteen- 
year-old  daughter.  Dona  Kafaela,  were  the  only  women  at  that  des¬ 
olate  post  in  the  jungle.  Soon  the  resources  of  the  fort  and  its 
vicinity,  as  far  as  amusement  was  concerned,  were  exhausted.  So 
Kafaela,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  garrison  life,  teased  and  cajoled  her 
father  into  teaching  her  how  to  manage  tlie  cannon  which  constituted 
the  major  armament  of  the  fort.  Into  this  new  game  the  soldiers 
entered  with  zest  and  Kafaela  became  their  idol. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Russia, 
and  Sweden  were  engaged  in  the  Seven  Years’  War  against  England, 
Hanover,  and  Prussia.  Don  Jose  was  stricken  with  disease  in  August 
17(52.  Hardly  liad  lie  expired  when  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the 
fort  rushed  into  the  death  chamber  to  announce  the  approach  of  a 
large  British  force  coming  up  the  river  from  the  coast.  The  garrison, 
so  tragically  fiereft  of  its  commander,  was  in  a  state  of  jianic,  ready 
to  flee  to  the  forest  or  to  surrender.  Throwing  aside  her  grief, 
Kafaela  assembled  the  men  and  asked  if  they  would  obey  her  orders. 
I’artly  from  pity  at  her  desolation,  partly  from  admiration  of  her 
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<rallantry,  partly  from  shame  at  beinjr  outdone  in  oourajje  by  a  jiirl, 
but  larjjely  from  relief  at  finding  someone  willinjr  to  assume  leader¬ 
ship  and  responsibility,  they  i)ledfred  her  their  loyalty  and  support. 
So  when  an  English  offieer  a|)peared  with  a  flaj;  of  truee  and  demanded 
the  eommandant,  Kafaela  eame  upon  the  parapet  and  replied  that 
her  father  was  ill,  but  that  she  represented  him.  Thereupon  the 
British  emissary  abruptly  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fortress. 

“Are  you  unaware,  then,  that  the  eastles  of  His  C'atholic  Majesty 
are  taken  only  by  force  of  arms?”  was  the  startling  reply  of  the  intrepid 
jrirl. 

“But  your  pickets,  whom  we  have  captured,  have  confessed  that 
the  commandant  is  ill,  the  place  is  defenseless  and  resistance  is 
useless”,  insisted  the  Englishman. 

“That  we  shall  see”,  was  the  calm  reply  of  Kafaela,  who  at  once  set 
about  preparing  for  action,  after  which  she  buried  her  father  with 
military  honors. 

Shortly  the  English  appeared  in  considerable  force,-  landed,  and 
made  camp  contemptuously  near  the  fort.  The  sight  of  this  formid¬ 
able  array  dismayed  the  garrison,  hut  with  burning  words  Kafaela 
shamed  them  and  inspired  them  to  resist  to  the  death.  She  com¬ 
menced  the  engagement  herself  without  waiting  for  the  enemy  to 
attack,  and  personally  discharged  a  cannon  at  the  British  bivouac. 
Her  third  shot  struck  the  tent  of  the  commander  and  killed  him. 
Enraged  at  this,  the  British  made  a  fierce  assault  upon  the  fort ;  it  was 
repelled  with  determination,  Kafaela’s  example  having  driven  all 
idea  of  yielding  from  the  hearts  of  her  men.  During  the  night  the 
English  renewed  the  attack,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  darkness. 
Although  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Kafaela  had  ever  heard  of 
Shakespeare,  much  less  read  Macbeth,  she  took  a  leaf,  literally,  out  of 
Malcolm’s  book.  For  having  her  men  gather  bushy  branches  from 
the  forest,  she  spread  upon  them  sheets  soaked  in  rum,  set  fire  to 
the  sheets,  and  cast  the  branches  upon  the  stream,  so  that  they 
lighted  up  the  British  approach  and  deprived  it  of  all  the  hoped-for 
advantage  of  darkness.  By  such  devices  she  maintained  her  position 
for  five  days,  when  disease,  losses  in  battle,  and  disgust  caused  the 
hmglish  to  abandon  the  siege  and  withdraw  from  the  San  Juan 
Valley. 

Soon  Doha  Kafaela  and  her  mother  departed  for  a  more  civilized 
home.  In  due  time  Kafaela  married,  but  the  age  of  thirty-two  found 
her  a  poverty-stricken  widow  with  five  children,  two  of  them  crippled. 
The  Captain-fleneral  of  the  Province,  learning  of  her  plight,  reminded 
the  Minister  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies  (the  able  Don  Jose  <le 
Galvez),  of  Kafaela’s  great  service  to  the  Crown  19  years  before.  As  a 
result  of  these  representations  King  Carlos  HI  ordered  (November  1 1 , 
1781)  that  a  pension  be  granted  Kafaela  in  recognition  of  her  heroic 
defense  of  the  (’astillo  de  la  Piirisima  (’oncepcidn. 
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Tlio  first  huildiiifr  upon  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Wheeling, 
West  Virjiinia,  was  a  hloekhouse  erected  about  the  time  that  Kafaela 
was  defendinfj  a  siinihir  l>uildin^  on  the  San  duan.  The  hloekhouse 
was  f)uilt  hy  Khenezer  Zane,  who  had  eoine  thither  witli  his  family 
from  Berkeley  County,  Virjjinia.  A  small  frontier  villajie  j;rew  up 
about  the  blockhouse,  which  became  known  later  as  Fort  Henry,  itj 
honor  of  Governor  Batrick  Henry. 

Indians  attacked  the  settlement  in  1777,  and  all  the  villagers  took 
refuge  in  the  fort.  At  first  the  defenders  held  the  savages  at  hay 
cpiite  satisfactorily,  hut  soon  the  powder  supply  ran  low.  One  of 
Zane’s  sons  said  that  he  had  a  keg  of  powder  in  Ids  cabin  about 
si.xty  yards  from  the  blockhouse,  and  offered  to  try  to  secure  it.  His 
eighteen-year-old  sister,  Kli/.aheth,  pointed  out  that  the  safety  of  the 
women  ami  children  depended  upon  the  men,  so  since  her  death  would 
not  lessen  the  fighting  strength  of  the  fort,  she  demanded  perimssion 
to  go  for  the  powder.  Her  father  and  brothers  at  first  refused  to 
consent  and  several  men  volunteered  to  make  the  desperate  attempt. 
Elizabeth  pleaded  and  argued,  showing  that  if  she  were  killed  it 
would  only  lessen  the  number  to  he  protected,  wliile  the  death  of 
even  one  man  would  seriously  diminish  the  strength  of  the  protectors 
and  so  increase  the  peril  of  the  women  and  children.  Finally  she 
gained  her  point  and  slipped  out  of  the  fort  wliile  the  men  made 
vigorous  demonstrations  on  the  other  sides  of  the  blockhouse. 

Elizabeth  succeeded  in  crawling  through  the  tall  grass  without 
detection.  Finding  the  powder,  she  at  once  realized  that  she  could 
neither  carry  nor  roll  the  keg  across  that  sixty-yard  interval.  It 
would  not  be  practicable  to  crawl  back,  she  must  run  her  fastest. 
Wherefore  she  emjitied  the  keg  of  powder  into  her  apron  and  dashed 
for  the  fort.  The  Indians  saw  her  and  sent  a  fusillade  after  her. 
Had  a  single  bullet  struck  her  apron  she  would  have  perished  horribly. 
I’erhaps  the  spirits  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Madeleine  de  Verch^^res 
watched  over  her,  for  she  reached  the  blockhouse  in  safety,  thus 
enabling  her  friends  to  drive  off  the  red  allies  of  the  British. 

Elizabeth  Zane  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  at  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  sometime  after  1840.  What  a  reunion  her  spirit  must  have  had 
with  those  of  Madeline  and  Kafaela! 

The  fame  of  Madeleine  de  Verchdres  is  not  the  property  of  Canada 
alone;  Kafael  de  Herrera  belongs  not  only  to  Nicaragua;  Elizabeth 
Zane  is  not  merely  a  heroine  of  the  Ihiited  States.  All  three  are 
.Vmerican  heroines  of  whom  aJI  .Vmericans,  from  Melville  Sound  to 
(’ape  Horn,  can  justly  he  proud.  French  .\merican,  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican,  Anglo  American,  they  were  alike  in  their  patriotism,  their 
courage,  and  their  resourcefulness.  They  were  worthy  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  races  of  Joan  of  Arc,  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  Elizabeth 
Tudor:  they  were  worthy  exemplars  for  all  .\merica. 


MULTILATERAL  COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENT  OPENED  FOR  SIGNATURE 


A  MULTILATERAL  ajrroenient  for  the  promotion  of  international 
trade  was  opened  for  sijrnature  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
by  the  Pan  American  Union  on  July  loth,  19J4.  This  document  had 
its  orifrin  in  a  resolution  introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Montevideo,  I’rufiuay,  in  December  1933.  Because  of  lack 
of  time  at  the  conference  to  frive  full  consideration  to  this  a»;reement, 
it  was  decided  to  empower  the  Pan  American  Union  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  to  jrive  practical  effect  thereto. 

This  afrreement  contemplates  the  adoption  of  a  universal  pact — or 
at  least  one  which  should  he  accepted  by  the  nations  of  fjreatest 
economic  power — referrinfr  to  multilateral  commercial  treaties  which 
should  include  stipulations  preventiiifr  countries  from  invoking;  the 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  clause  in  bilateral  treaties  without 
assumin^r  the  corrc^spondinj'  oblifrations.  The  afireement  is  an 
outfrrowth  (A,  and  complements,  the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
United  States  delectation  at,  and  approved  later  by,  the  Montevideo 
Conference,  lookin';  toward  ecpiality  of  tr<*afment  by  all  nations  to  all 
other  nations  in  international  trade  relationships,  throut;h  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  unconditiotial  most-fa vored-tia I  ion  clause  in  commercial 
intercourse. 

TKXT  OK  AOUKKMK.NT 

This  afrreement  was  opemal  for  sijtnatun*  at  the  Pan  American 
Union,  and  certified  copies  of  it  were  sent  t(*  all  the  nations  <»f  (he 
world  under  date  of  July  H*,  1934.  The  te.xt  is  as  hJlows; 

The  ffiKh  CoiitractiiiK  I'artieH,  dt-hiroiis  of  eii<‘ouraKii>K  the  developiiieiit  of 
eeotioiiiie  relatioiis  ainoiiK  the  [N-opleH  of  the;  world  hy  iiieaii.s  of  iiiultilateral  eoii- 
veriti<ai.s,  the  Inau-fils  of  which  oiinht  not  to  inure  to  countries  which  refuse  to 
assijrne  the  oliliitations  thereof;  and  desirous  also,  while  reafFirining  as  a  funda- 
niental  d'K-trini-  the  |>olicy  of  erpiality  of  treatment,  to  <levelop  such  policy  in  a 
inanni-r  harinonious  with  the  development  of  aeneral  e<-onomic  rapprochement 
in  which  every  country  shall  do  its  part;  have  (lecided  to  enter  into  an  aKreement 
for  these  imrposes,  as  set  forth  in  the  followiiiK  articles: 

Auiim.k  I 

'I'he  llixh  f'ontractiiiK  I'arties,  with  res|s-ct  to  their  relations  with  rme  another, 
\^ill  not,  ex»-ept  as  provided  in  Article  II  hereof,  invoke  the  oliliKations  of  the 
most-fa vorerl-jiatioii  clause  for  the  purpose  of  olitainiiiK  from  Parties  t.o  multi- 
lat<:ral  c<mventions  <>f  the  ty|M‘  hereinafter  stat<-d,  the  advantuKes  or  heiielits 
enjoyed  liy  th»-  Partie.s  ttiereto. 
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The  iniiltilatiTal  ocoiioiiiic  conventions  contemplated  in  tliis  article  are  those 
which  are  of  general  applicability,  which  include  a  trade  area  of  substantial  size, 
which  have  as  their  objective  the  liln'ralization  and  promotion  of  international 
trade  or  other  international  economic  intercourse,  and  which  are  open  to  adoption 
by  all  countries. 

Article  II 

Notwithstanding  the  stipulation  of  .\rticle  I,  any  High  Contracting  Party  may 
demand,  from  a  State  with  which  it  maintains  a  treaty  containing  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  the  fulfillment  of  that  clause  insofar  as  such  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Party  accords  in  fact  to  such  State  the  Inmefits  which  it  claims. 

.Article  III 

The  present  agreement  is  operative  as  res{H‘cts  each  High  Contracting  Party 
on  the  date  of  signature  by  such  Party.  It  shall  be  open  for  signature  on  behalf 
of  any  State  and  shall  remain  operative  indefinitely,  but  any  Party  may  termi¬ 
nate  its  own  obligations  hereunder  three  months  after  it  has  given  to  the  Pan 
American  rnion  notice  of  such  intention. 

Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  any  State  desiring 
to  do  so  may  sign  the  present  agreement  n</  reftrendiim,  which  agreement  in  this 
ca.se,  shall  not  take  elTeet,  with  respect  to  such  State,  until  after  the  deposit  of 
the  instrument  of  ratification,  in  conformity  with  its  constitutional  procedure. 

Article  IV 

This  agreement  is  a  singh' document  in  Knglish,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French, 
all  of  which  texts  are  eipially  authoritative.  It  shall  In*  deposited  with  the  Pan 
.American  I'luon,  which  is  charged  with  the  iluty  of  keeping  it  open  for  signature 
or  resignature  indefinitely,  and  with  transmitting  certified  copies,  with  invitations 
to  iK'come  parties,  to  all  of  the  States  of  the  worhl.  In  performing  this  function, 
the  Pan  American  I'nion  may  invoke  the  assistance  of  any  of  its  memlH'rs  signa¬ 
tory  hereto. 

In  wiT.N’Ess  wiiKRKOK,  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
agnaMiient  on  behalf  of  their  respective  (Jovernments,  and  have  allixed  hert'to 
their  seals  on  the  dates  appearing  op|K>site  their  signal im's. 

0|M‘ned  for  signature  by  the  Pan  .American  rnion,  in  accordance  with  a 
n‘.solution  of  the  Si'venth  International  Conference  of  .American  States,  this 
tifti'cnth  tlay  of  July,  I  HIM,  at  Washington. 

TIIK  tiNlTEI)  STATUS  IMtOfOSAI.  AT  MONTKVIPEO 

TliP  ilcli><;iitioii  of  tin*  riiitod  Stiitcs  suhniittoil  to  the  St'vi'iith 
liitiM’iuitioiiiiI  ('onfiMriicc  of  Aiucriciiii  States  at  Moiitoviiloo  a  pro¬ 
posal  wliicli  contained  tlie  liases  of  an  international  agreement,  open 
to  the  participation  of  all  the  States  of  the  world,  wheivhv  each 
party  ajirees  not  to  invoke  the  inost-favoreil-nation  clause  in  hilateral 
treaties  entered  into  with  States  which  are  jiarties  to  multilateral 
treaties,  in  order  to  obtain  the  advantages  accorded  to  the  sioiiatories 
of  the  nniltilatiM'al  treaties,  without  assuiuint;  the  eorrespoiulinir 
ohiipitions. 

'I'he  a<;reeinent  suhinitted  to  the  ('onference  at  Montevideo  has  in 
vit'w  the  following;  situation  in  international  relations;  State  v.VI 
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concludes  with  other  States  (X),  (Y),  and  (Z),  a  inultilatend  treaty 
which  tends  to  establish  between  tlieni  a  liberal  j)olicy  in  their 
(‘conoinic  relations,  hut  State  (A)  also  has  with  other  States  (B), 
(('),  and  (D),  bilateral  treaties  which  i)rovide  for  inost-favored- 
nation  treatment. 

Through  the  automatic  operation  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause, 
States  (B),  (C),  and  (D),  which  are  not  parties  to  the  multilateral 
treaty,  may  invoke  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  their  bilateral 
treaties  in  order  to  obtain  from  (A)  the  same  advantages  which  (A) 
concedes  to  the  other  signatories  to  the  multilateral  treaty  in  exchange 
for  the  concessions  which  (A)  receives  from  them. 

In  the  manner  above  described,  States  which  have  a  bilateral  treaty 
with  the  most-favored-nation  clause  may  invoke  this  clause  to  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  which  the  signatories  of  a  multilateral  treaty 
grant  to  their  co-signatories,  without  assuming  any  of  the  obligations 
of  the  multilateral  treaty. 

The  situation  envisaged  by  the  agreement  proposed  at  the  Monte¬ 
video  Conference  may  be  graphically  explained  as  follows: 

(X) - (Y) 

I  MULTILATERAL  TREATY 

(.\)— - - (Z) 


(lb  (C)  (D) 

bilateral  treaties 

MOST-KAVORED-NATIO.N  I  LAUSE 

By  virtue  of  the  multilateral  treaty,  (A)  concedes  to  (X),  (Y),  and 
(Z)  certain  advantages,  and  automatically  receives  from  (X),  (Y), 
and  (Z)  identic  concessions.  (B),  (('),  and  (I)),  which  are  not 
parties  to  the  multilateral  treaty,  do  not  assume  the  obligation  of 
giving  to  (A)  the  same  concessions,  hut  by  invoking  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  in  their  bilateral  treaties  with  (A),  may  claim  the 
advantages  which  (A)  concedes  to  (X),  (Y),  and  (Z). 

These  are  the  situations  which  are  envisaged  by  the  agreement 
submitted  to  the  Montevideo  ('onference,  and  which  it  is  the  pur|)ose 
of  this  agreement  to  obviate  in  the  future. 

PCIU’OSKS  OK  THK  AOKKKMKNT 

The  following  data  explain  in  detail  the  purposes  of  each  article  of 
this  agreement: 

Article  I  sti|)ulates  that  the  parties  shall  not  invoke  niter  se  (he 
most-favored-nation  clause  to  obtain  from  one  of  (he  jiarties  to  the 
agreement  the  advantages  which  the  latter  concedes  to  its  co-signa¬ 
tories  in  a  multilateral  treaty. 
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Tl>is  article  refers  to  the  followinj;  multilateral  treaties: 

(а)  Those  which  may  he  of  {reneral  interest  aiul  applicability  to  all 
or  to  the  jrreater  part  of  the  nations  »)f  the  world; 

(б)  Those  which,  because  of  the  number  of  States,  their  economic 
importance,  and  the  applicable  area,  embrace  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  total  international  commerce; 

(c)  Those,  which  have  for  their  object  the  liberalization  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  commercial  intercourse;  and 

(d)  Those  which  are  open  to  the  sijrnature  or  adherence  of  other 
States.  In  the  case  of  a  multilateral  treaty  closed  to  the  adherence 
of  some  countries,  the  Montevideo  afrreement  will  not  apply,  and  the 
countries  to  which  it  is  closed  may  claim  the  advantag:es  of  that 
treaty  by  invoking  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  existing  between  them  and  signatories  to  it. 

Article  II  permits  a  State  that  is  not  a  signatory  to  a  multilateral 
treaty  provided  for  in  article  I  to  claim  through  the  operation  of  the 
most-favored-nation  clause  in  a  bilateral  treaty  entered  into  with  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  multilateral  treaty,  the  advantages  which  are 
accorded  to  the  signatories  of  the  multilateral  treaty,  insofar  as  the 
State  invoking  the  most-favored-nation  clause  accords  in  fact  to  the 
State  which  is  party  to  the  multilateral  treat}*,  the  same  benefits 
which  the  latter  receives  from  its  co-signatories  by  virtue  of  the 
multilateral  treaty. 

This  article  does  not  contemplate  a  juridical  relationship  between 
the  signatories  of  a  bilateral  treaty  and  the  signatories  of  a  multilateral 
treaty,  but  rather  a  de  faeto  situation  in  which  the  signatories  of  a 
bilateral  treaty  who  invoke  the  most-favored-nation  clause  find  them¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  the  ])rovisions  of  the  multilateral  treaty.  This 
interpretation  may  be  clarified  by  the  same  example  as  illustrated  in 
the  diagram  above:  State  (A)  is  a  signatory,  along  with  (X),  (Y),  and 
(Z),  to  a  multilateral  treaty  in  which  the  parties  have  agreed  not  to 
establish  between  themselves  certain  comnuTcial  restrictions.  States 
(B),  (C),  and  (D)  are  not  signatories  to  the  multilateral  treaty,  but 
each  one  has  with  (A)  a  bilateral  treaty  containing  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  most-favored-nation  clause.  Neither  (B),  (.C),  nor  (1))  have 
established  the  commercial  restrictions  which  the  multilateral  treaty 
prohibits,  ('onseipiently  they  are  in  a  de  facto  position  that  conforms 
with  the  provisions  of  the  multilateral  treaty.  Therefore,  under  this 
article,  (B),  (('),  and  (1)),  or  any  one  of  them,  without  being  parties 
to  the  multilateral  treaty,  may  take  advantage  of  the  de  facto  situation 
in  which  they  find  themselves  in  relation  to  the  multilateral  treaty  by 
claiming  from  (A),  umlcr  the  terms  of  the  most-favorcd-nation  clause, 
the  benefits  which  (.V)  <-once«les  to  its  co-signatories  to  the  multi¬ 
lateral  treaty. 


THE  SIGNlXr,  OF  ri,AIM> 
AOHEEMENTj!  »Y  MEX¬ 
ICO  AND  THE  CMTEU 
STATES. 

The  .\nierican  .Vnibiii.-iador  to 
Mejk-o.  Hod.  Josephus  Dan¬ 
iels.  ami  the  Mexican  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Fuie  Casaiiranc,  siKned 
on  .\i>ril  21.  IWM,  a  Sjiecial 
Cl.ainis  Conx'ention  and  a 
f  tleneral  Claims  I’roliKxil  in- 
tende<i  to  exjiedite  the  disi«>- 
silion  of  claims  iiendini;  t>e- 
tween  the  two  governments. 
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In  tho  lijrlit  of  this  intcrprotation  it  can  ho  clearly  seen:  (1)  That 
(B),  (('),  and  (D)  remain  without  any  juridical  relationship  to  the 
multilateral  treaty  and  its  signatories;  and  (2)  that  if  (B),  ((")>  «*id 
(1))  are  in  a  de  jaeto  position  conforminj;  to  the  provisions  of  the 
multilateral  treaty,  they  or  any  one  of  them  may  invoke  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  in  the  hilateral  treaties  which  they  have  with 
(A),  and  consecpjently  obtain  from  (A)  the  advantages  conferred 
upon  (A)  hy  virtue  of  the  multilateral  treaty. 

To  sum  up,  when  (B),  (('),  and/or  (I))  invoke  with  respect  to  (A) 
the  o|)eration  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  the  basis  of  their  right 
is  f(»und  in  the  hilateral  treaties  existing  between  (B),  (C'),  and  (1))  and 
(A),  and  the  de  Jaeto  situation  in  which  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  find  them¬ 
selves,  and  which  permits  them  to  offer  to  (A)  the  benefits  which  (A) 
extends  to  its  co-signatories  to  the  multilateral  treaty.  States  (B), 
(('),  and  (I))  have  no  connection  with  the  multilateral  treaty,  and  no 
relation  with  its  signatories. 

.\rticle  III  contains  three  stipulations:  (1)  It  opens  the  agreement 
to  the  signature  of  all  states  and  makes  it  o|)erative.  in  respect  of  each 
from  the  date  of  its  signature;  (2)  it  declares  that  the  agreement  is  of 
indefinite  duration,  hut  recognizes  the  right  of  the  i)arties  to  denounce 
it,  the  denunciation  to  he  effective  months  after  notification  to 
the  Ban  .\merican  I  tuon;  and  (:i)  it  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  in  some  states  the  governments  may  hy  virtue  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  powers  of  the  executive  enter  into  agreements  that  may  he 
binding  immediately  upon  signature,  while  in  others  the  constitutional 
proce<lure  retpiires  that  for  an  international  agreement  to  become 
effective,  it  is  necessary  first  to  observe  the  formalities  of  legislative 
aippnaval  and  ratification.  Accordingly,  the  second  |)aragra|)h  of  this 
article  provides  that  staites  nuiy  sign  the  aigreement  ad  referendum. 

Article  IV  contains  general  provisions  relative  to  the  deposit  and 
opening  of  the  instrument  to  the  signaiture  «)f  adl  countries  and  does 
not  reapiire  ainaalysis  or  comimuat. 


ACROSS  HAITI  FROM  PORT  AU  PRINCE 
TO  CAP  HAITIEN 


JrLirs  Moritzen' 

Author  of  "The  Peace  Movement  of  America",  "(ieorg  Hrantlex  in  Life  and 

Letterg”,  etc. 

I'P  IS  a  familiar  paradox  that  countries  lyiiifr  close  at  hand  are  fre- 
(piently  almost  unknown  to  those  accpiainted  with  lands  far  away. 
Haiti  is  a  strikinjr  e.xample  of  this.  The  island,  which  is  divided 
between  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  has 
Puerto  Rico  as  its  neifrhbor  to  the  east  and  Jamaica  to  the  west;  and 
yet,  while  these  need  no  introduction  to  travelers  bent  on  either 
business  or  pleasure,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  attention  has  heen 
directed  to  Haiti,  where  unequaled  tropical  sifihts  await  the  visitor. 
Since  its  neifrhbors  in  the  Caribbean  have  long  been  focal  points  for 
voyagers,  the  wonder  is  that  the  island  lying  midway  in  that  matchless 
sea  has  been  so  largely  a  terra  incotjnita. 

The  more  reason,  therefore,  that  if  considering  a  trip  of  any  extent 
whatever,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  choosing  Haiti  as  your  desti¬ 
nation;  and  after  your  arrival  at  Port  au  Prince,  the  capital  of  the 
Republic,  you  will  find  the  overland  tour  from  south  to  north  a  revela¬ 
tion  in  travel  experience. 

President  Roosevelt’s  recent  stop  at  Cap  Haitien  on  his  historic 
voyage  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Hawaii,  and  President  Stenio 
Vincent’s  earlier  visit  to  Washington  for  personal  conference  with  him, 
are  incidents  important  in  fostering  fraternal  good  will  between  the 
two  countries. 

As  you  arrive  in  Port  au  I’rince  on  a  ship  of  the  Colombian  or 
Panama  Line,  sailing  weekly  from  New  York,  you  realize  that  every¬ 
thing  has  been  made  ready  tliere  for  a  rece|)tion  that  will  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  .\nd  so,  after  huiking  over  tbe  Presi<lential 
Palace,  whose  immaculate  white  exterior  rests  against  a  background 
of  perennial  green;  after  viewing  the  several  monuments  telling  of  the 
heroic  struggl<*s  of  the  Re|)ublic  for  independem-e;  after  wabdiing  the 
bustling  life  of  tbe  market  places,  with  |)ictures(pie  nativ<'s  displaying 
the  bounty  of  Haitian  soil,  you  may  wish  (‘ither  to  spend  more  time 
in  Port  au  Jhince  itself — for  whu-h  purpose  you  will  find  good  hotel 
accommodations  at  the  Hotel  Sans  Souci,  the  lai-gest  and  most  modern 
of  the  caravansaries  or  to  start  immediat<‘ly  «*n  your  overland  tri|) 
to  Cap  Haitien.  in  the  latter  <‘ase,  the  Haitian  ’Fourist  S«»cietv  is 
|)repared  to  give  you  every  attention. 
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Ijot  US  assiinie,  then,  that  either  at  once  or  later  you  will  gjo  on  that 
trip  to  Cap  llaitien.  Your  ear,  with  a  skilled  Haitian  at  the  wheel, 
will  take  you  over  excellent  roads  which,  followin''  the  coral  coast 
for  miles,  with  the  sea  and  fishing  (leet  on  the  one  hand  and  towerin" 
mountains  on  the  other,  pass  throufih  interesting  lowlands  with  fields 
of  suf;arcane,  banana  plantations,  and  quaint  villaires  where  friendly 
‘ireetinj's  of  the  natives  meet  you. 

.  Then,  up  winding;  roads,  your  car  keeps  climbinj;  amoni;  tremendous 

I  cainyons  until  amid  the  clouds,  looking  down  on  scenes  of  unequaled 

I  grandeur,  you  discover  that  Haiti  is  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys, 

f  In  a  former  numher  of  the  Bci.i.ktix  of  the  Pan  American  Union  ', 


THE  NATIONAL  PALACE,  PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

Eillicr  !i!::iinsi  the  W»ckness  of  the  niirht  or  the  verdure  of  the  siirroiindinf!  hills,  the  handsome  National 
Palace  always  stanils  out  in  bolil  relief. 


M.  I  jUC  Dorsinville,  founder  and  principal  of  the  (luy  .Toseph-Ronnet 
Institute  in  Port  au  Prince,  has  given  a  valuable  and  charming 
descriiifion  of  the  plains  of  Haiti,  of  which  there  are  eight  of  more 
than  2r),()()()  acres  each.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  Central  Plain, 
containing  .■)44,()()()  acres;  it  runs  from  east  to  west  between  the  Massif 
dll  Xord  and  the  Montagues  .Nttires,  and  from  north  to  southeast 
between  St.  Raphael  and  Relhuh'^re. 

.\mong  the  more  important  cities  through  which  you  will  pass  north 
of  Port  au  Prince  are  Saint  Marc  and  Cninaives,  on  a  spacious  hay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers,  the  Ksti're  ami  the  Artibonite.  Since, 
both  are  outlets  for  the  region  drained  by  these  streams,  they  are 

■  .\UKUst.  ll».'l.'t.  ,s*>o  also  “'l'li«>  Rivors  and  Lakas  of  llaili”,  liy  the  sama  autlaw,  in  Ihp  Hi  i.i.etin  for 
March  I’.WJ  -  Ehitok. 
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renters  for  an  important  coffee,  cotton,  and  lojjwood  trade,  (Jonaives 
having  the  added  distinction  that  here  the  independence  of  Haiti 
was  declared  on  January  1,  1804. 

While  viewinjr  the  ever-chan«rin^  scenic  effects  as  your  car  si)eeds 
on,  you  will  probably  try  to  recall  what  you  know  of  the  history  of 
Haiti.  Your  driver  and  "uide,  who  speaks  English  in  addition  to 
French,  the  native  lan«;uajre  of  the  Kepublic,  may  volunteer  certain 
additional  information  of  interest.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
man  at  the  wheel  is  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  outstandinjr  fijrures  who 
made  history  for  Haiti  from  the  time  of  the  early  French  occupation 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  Certainly,  as  he  tells  you 
of  the  frreat  events  of  the  past  you  cannot  fail  to  catch  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  presents  his  facts.  Especially  as  the  car 
nears  C'ap  Haitien,  where  the  Falace  of  Sans  Souci  and  the  Citadel 
will  shortly  come  into  view,  to  have  this  native  Haitian  describe  the 
events  making  uj)  the  tradition  to  which  he  has  been  born  and  bred 
jrives  tliem  mucli  more  reality. 

You  probably  know  that  Haiti  which,  in  the  lanfiuafie  of  the 
aborijjines,  meant  “mountainous  land  ” — was  discovered  by  (’olumbus 
on  December  0,  1492,  while  on  his  first  voyafje  of  adventure,  the 
Spaniards  taking  possession  of  the  whole  island.  The  history  of  the 
followiiifr  centuries  is  not  always  to  the  credit  of  the  powers  who 
successively  became  its  overlords.  As  you  pass  through  (lonaives, 
your  {luide  will  proudly’  inform  you  that  on  January  1,  1804,  Jean 
Jac(pies  Dessalines,  commander-in-chief  of  the  revolutionary  armies, 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  the  former  French  colony  on  the 
island  then  called  Saint  Domiiifiue.  Thereafter  it  was  apiin  known 
by  the  old  Indian  name  of  Haiti. 

\ow,  letting  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  stirrinj;  events  durin"  the 
rule  of  Kinfr  Henri  ('hristophe  si)eak  for  itself,  throuj;h  the  inter¬ 
pretation  put  upon  it  by  your  companion  on  your  overland  journey, 
before  comiiifr  in  sijiht  of  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Sans  Souci  and  the 
('itadel  you  will  be  told  the  following: 

“Three  individuals  have  set  their  indelible  imprint  on  Haitian 
history-  Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  Jeain  Jaccpies  Dessalines,  and  Henri 
('hristophe.  We  shall  soon  filimpse  a  frlorious  memento  of  the  latter’s 
reifru,  as  tlie  Citadel  la  P'erriere  will  be  visible  some  time  before  we 
reach  C'ap  Haitien  pro|)er. 

“The  Cita<lel  is  built  on  a  mountain  top  at  an  elevation  of  2,.j()() 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  was  erected  both  to  ward  off  ex|)ected  attacks 
from  the  sea  by  foreij^n  men-of-war,  and  as  a  protection  against  troid)le 
at  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  C'itadel  was  first  conceived  by 
Dessalines,  who  worked  for  fifteen  years  on  its  construction;  Chris- 
to|)he  had  been  kinj;  for  s<*ven  years  before  he  carried  on  the  work 
be<;iin  by  his  predecessor.” 
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Your  Haitian  frituid  may  lioiv  pause,  to  let  tlie  iiiforination  so  far 
volunteered  sink  in,  while  he  keeps  a  steady  eye  on  the  twists  and  turns 
of  the  roail.  If  you  did  not  already  know  what  he  has  been  telling  you 
about  the  historical  events  leading  up  to  King  C'hristophe’s  colorful 
reign  in  the  north  of  Haiti,  he  has  given  you  sufficient  indication  of  the 
drama  involved  in  the  building  of  the  Citadel. 

If  it  happens  to  he  a  clear  day,  all  at  once  your  guide  will  point  to  the 
distant  horizon  where  the  huge  mass  of  a  stone  building  crowns  the 
summit  of  a  mountain. 


TIIK  ('ITAl)KI.  »*F  I.A  KKKKIKKK. 

Surmouiilinj;  a  ■J.-'illO-foot  iiioiintain  |>eak.  this  stron^holit,  whose  const rm-I ion  wiks  lieitun  hy  Dessalines 
anil  coni|>let»Mi  hy  Christojihe.  causes  the  visitor  to  marvel  at  the  sltiiieniloiis  unilertakinc. 


“That’s  the  Citadel,’’  the  man  e.xclaims  with  some  jiride  in  his 
voice.  “Shortly  we  shall  he  at  ('ap  Haitien.  We  shall  still  have  time 
to  visit  Sans  Soiici  this  afternoon.  It  is  best  to  leave  the  Citadel  for 
tomorrow  morning.  It  is  ipiite  a  climh  up  the  mountain  side  and  a 
good  night’s  rest  will  fit  you  for  the  ride  on  horseback  to  the  top.” 

If  you  have  made  the  journey  from  Port  an  Prince  without  undue 
delay,  you  will  find  that  it  has  taken  only  about  eight  hours.  So,  after 
enjoying  the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  hotels  in  Cap  Haitien,  with  an 
introduction  to  the  famous  coffee  that  is  the  beverage  served  also  in 
famous  Parisian  restaurants  as  the  drink  par  excellence,  your  next 
move  is  the  trij)  to  the  village  of  Milot.  The  Sans  Sonci  ruins, 


MSV.I  ;n  I’.iill  10 
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although  their  splendor  is  faded,  still  retain  enoufili  to  set  your  iin- 
ajrination  to  work  speculatin':  on  what  the  palace  must  have  been 
like  when  Kin^r  C'hristophe  held  court  here,  surrounded  by  every  repal 
appurtenance. 

At  one  extremity  of  the  palace  stands  the  restored  chapel,  conse¬ 
crated  not  lonj:  a}:o  with  special  ceremonies  in  which  President  Vin¬ 
cent  and  his  official  hiinily  took  part,  the  occasion  bein^  a  jrala  day  in 
Milot.  It  was  in  this  chapel  that  Kinj:  C''hristo|)he  worshii)ped  when 
peace  in  the  island  permitted  him  to  leave  his  stronghold  hi'rher  up  the 
mountain. 

Certain  French  documents  still  in  existence  give  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Sans  Souci  in  its  full  glory.  The  description  by  John  W.  Van- 
dercook,^  however,  is  excellent:  “When  completed  Sans  Souci  was  the 
finest  mansion  in  the  New  World.  It  rose  four  stories  above  the  highest 
terrace  and  was  built  of  bricks  plastered  over  with  yellow  stucco.  The 
roof  was  of  red  tile.  A  mountain  stream  was  conducted  under  the 
floors  of  the  great  halls  of  state  on  the  main  floor  to  keep  them  cool, 
and  the  water  then  ran  out  from  the  keystone  of  a  marble  arch,  dropped 
twenty  feet  over  a  bright  blue  wall,  and  rippled  away  through  channels 
painted  a  rich  Pom|)eian  red.” 

After  ascending  what  remains  of  the  grand  stairway,  where  scpiare 
sentry  boxes  still  recall  the  vigil  of  guards  of  long  ago,  yoii  come,  to 
quote  Mr.  Vandercook  again,  upon  “an  exceptionally  large  open  ter¬ 
race  at  the  western  end  of  the  palace.  There  were  banquet  halls,  an 
audience  chamber,  the  private  rooms  of  the  King,  the  Queen,  the 
young  Prince  Royal,  and  C'hristophe’s  two  daughters,  the  Princesses 
Amethiste  and  Athenaire.”  The  formal  garden  in  the  rear  of  the 
palace  was  said  to  have  rivaled  the  finest  in  the  Old  World  and  excelled 
anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Xew.  You  have  but  to  close  your  eyes  as 
you  seat  yourself  on  a  broken  pillar,  and  in  imagination  the  place 
becomes  filled  with  all  that  Haitian  splendor  which  in  the  time  of 
King  Christophe  lent  atmosphere  to  the  scene. 

Hours  upon  hours  could  be  spent  at  Sans  Souci,  and  still  you  would 
miss  something  of  its  past  glory  because  of  the  destruction  of  many 
details  tliat  entered  into  the  whole  scheme.  Rut  you  will  have  seen 
enough  to  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  what  it  must  have  been  like.  And 
so  you  return  to  ('ap  Haitien,  on  the  way  paying  attention  to  the 
remains  of  the  great  |)lantations  whi<-h  in  their  day  made  Haiti,  with 
its  rich  yield  of  sugar  cane,  the  gr(*atest  colotiy  of  France.  Your 
guide  will  tell  ycni  much  about  that  pj'riod  in  Haitian  history. 

Recent  developments  in  the  R<*|)uhlic  point  to  an  agricultural 
rcnaissanci*;  banana  cultivation  is  exp<“cted  to  yield  as  rich  a  return 
of  its  kind  as  sugar  has  in  the  past,  although  the  latter  is  still  one  of 
the  chief  s*»ur<'es  of  revemie  for  the  country,  ('olfee  continues  t<»  be 


•  "  lUwk  hy  Jiiliti  W  V«n<lmiH>k.  Uar|ifr  A-  Hroltiws,  \e»  Y<»rk  iiii<l  l,<iii<liin.  HCJh, 
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an  important  export  article.  The  raisinjr  of  sisal  has  also  heroine  a 
])ayin"  industry  on  the  island.  It  "oes  without  saying  that  the 
finest  fruits  ever  produced  in  the  tropics  can  he  found  in  Haiti;  they 
are  of  a  (piality  to  suit  the  most  exacting  palate.  The  oranges  of  the 
north,  for  instance,  have  not  their  superior  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Caribbean  archipelago.  As  for  the  logwood  industry,  the  forests 
have  an  almost  inexhaustible  sujiply  of  this  jiroduct,  so  essential  to 
the  dyeing  imlustry. 

Hut  after  all,  neither  business  nor  economics  has  a  place  in  your 
schedule  for  this  overland  trij),  so  after  a  good  night’s  rest,  you  are  up 
early  for  what  you  may  confitlently  expect  to  be  the  climax  of  your 
adventure.  You  again  cover  the  distance  between  C'ap  Haitien  and 
Milot,  where  a  gendarme  awaits  you  with  hoi-ses  that  for  the  next 
two  hours  will  carry  you  up  the  mountain,  along  almost  invisible  paths 
which,  to  the  traineil  sense  and  sure-footedness  of  the  animals,  are 
all  that  is  needed  for  the  ascent. 

Up  and  up  you  go,  and  as  you  rise  higher  and  higher  the  deep 
chasms  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  jiath  reveal  what  a  stupendous 
effort  it  must  have  been  in  the  first  place  to  cut  a  trail  to  the  ('itadel. 
The  original  pur|)ose  was,  of  coui-se,  to  make  the  top  as  inaccessible 
as  possible  t(»  those  not  wanted  there;  the  side  of  the  mountain  facing 
the  sea  was  fidly  jjrotected  by  the  huge  cannon  that  you  will  find,  to 
your  astonishment,  still  in  place  at  many  |)oints  behind  the  walls. 
So  as  you  finally  finish  the  ascent  and  view  the  structure  looming 
directly  above  your  head,  your  imagination  is  staggered  at  the  thought 
of  human  labor  ever  being  able  to  produce  so  formidable  a  structure 
with  the  primitive  engineering  means  then  at  hand.  It  may  well  be 
believed  that  it  took  thousands  of  men  to  complete  the  (’itadel. 
Many  of  the  .‘hi*)  huge  hron/.e  cannons  that  thrust  their  mu/./.les 
threateningly  t()ward  sea  and  land  so  long  ago  still  remain,  and  the 
great  stacks  of  cannon  halls  nearby  are  mute  testimonies  to  their  grim 
purpose.  The  walls  built  on  that  steeply  slo|)ing  mountain  measure 
in  some  places  from  KO  to  100  feet  in  height  and  are  of  immense 
thickness. 

As  you  continue  your  (‘xploration  of  the  (’itadel,  walking  the 
ram|)arts  with  a  view  in  every  <lirection  and  delving  into  the  sid)- 
terranean  chambers  with  their  forbidding  aspects  indicative  of  a 
military  occupation  that  meant  disci|>rme  of  the  most  exacting  kind, 
you  finally  come  to  the  tomb  of  King  ('hristophe  in  the  o|)eti  inner 
court.  Then  it  is  brought  lioim^  to  you  that  hen*  is  a  i)has<*  of  Xew 
World  history  that  belongs  1*»  more  than  Haiti  alone,  sinc»*  France  and 
her  colonial  plan  were  at  that  time  closely  associated  with  the  events 
that  occurred  here.  The  French  hinguagi*,  however,  is  n<»t  the  ordy 
thing  that  still  unites  Haiti  with  tin*  coutitry  across  tin*  sea.  'I'rade 


Iliiili  is  pssoni i:illy  tin  iii:ri<'iilliinil  (stuiilry,  aiul  its  i-hii'f  proilucls  csilTiv.  tsillon,  ainl  sugar  aro  <’los«'ly 
(olloupil  in  itu|M>rlaii(S'  l>y  sisal  aixl  IocwihmI.  r|i|H>r:  Pryiiig  oiHTaliun  on  a  sisal  iilanlation.  Wiihiu 
till'  |msi  live  years  the  (■\iK>rlalion  of  llio  lllier  liiis  increased  nearly  a  hun<lre<lfol<f.  Ia>wer:  A  float  of 
IokwimmI.  The  forests  of  Haiti  seem  to  iiossess  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  w(kh1,  nuirh  used  m  the 
manufacture  of  dyes. 
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rolations  In'tween  tlio  two  liavt*  always  been  close,  aiul  the  fact  that 
the  yoiiiifr  inen  of  Haiti  aire  in  many  instances  sent  to  France  for  their 
further  education  reveals  an  intinnicy  that  todaiy  makes  hyjjones  he 
hvfiones  in  so  far  as  historic  dilferences  are  concerned. 

One  of  the  impressions  gathered  from  this  siiifrlc  e.xperience  of 
inotorinjr  across  Haiti  frotn  south  to  north  and  once  more  hack  to 
Port  an  Prince  is  that  in  many  other  j)arts  of  Haiti  besides  the  capital 
things  of  ahsorhinjr  interests  to  the  traveler  may  he  found.  An 
interestinj;  way  in  which  to  see  all  the  towns  alonj;  the  coast  is  to  take 
a  ship  from  New  York  touching:  at  every  port  alon»r  the  sea  route. 

Should  you  prefer  a  cruise  on  one  of  the  steamers  whose  round  trip 
includes  Port  an  Prince,  Kinjrston,  Cristobal,  and  (Ndomhian  ports, 
your  stay  in  the  capital  of  Haiti  will  still  be  lonjr  enoufrh  to  allow  you 
to  take  the  brief  inland  excursion  to  Kenskoff,  4,r)0()  feet  above  sea 
level. 

From  this  mountain  resort,  only  15  miles  southeast  of  Port  au 
Prince,  you  are  afforded  an  incomparable  view  of  land,  sea,  and  sky, 
all  blending  into  a  picture  that  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  an  artist. 
The  scenery  en  route  is  of  such  a  nature  that  there  are  no  words  to 
describe  the  beauty  of  the  ])anorama  as  it  unwinds:  mountains  and 
valleys,  native  villages,  and  pretentious  estates,  Haitian  life  in  all  its 
colorfulness.  Natives  on  donkeys  share  with  you  the  line  macadam¬ 
ized  road.  You  return  to  your  ship  ready  to  continue  the  voyage, 
conscious  that  the  trip  into  the  mountain  was  an  experience  well 
worth  traveling  many  miles  to  enjoy. 

No  one  will  he  disappointed,  however,  in  having  selected  Haiti  as  a 
new  travel  goal,  since  I\)rt  au  Prince  is  only  four  days  away  from  New 
York.  When  it  is  added  that  ship  accommodations  are  today  equal 
to  the  best  found  on  transatlantic  liners,  it  will  he  realized  that  a 
visit  to  Haiti  looms  as  a  new  experience,  where  all  things  combine 
to  make  such  a  trip  an  inspiration. 
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RADIO  IN  LATIN  AMERICA* 

By  Vic’TOH  H.  SuTRo 

(J'nrf  //) 

LATIN  AMERICAN  RADIO  I-ROGRA  VIS 

The  extreme  fondness  of  the  Argentine  public  for  dunce  nuisic  - 
fox-trots,  nnd  above  all  tangos  in  its  radio  programs  has  often 
been  noted,  and  certain  figures  pnblisbed  last  autumn  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Ministry  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  seem  to  hear  out  this  observa¬ 
tion,  These  figures  show  that  for  10  Buenos  Aires  radio  stations 
musical  programs  occupied  nearly  00  percent  of  the  broadcasting 
time;  and  of  this  (iO  percent,  half  was  devoted  to  dance  music  alone, 
and  about  one-fifth  more  to  other  forms  of  light  music.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  17  percent  of  total  broadcasting  time  given  over  to  classical 
music;  9  percent  to  theatrical  programs;  2  percent  to  cultural  broad¬ 
casts;  4.5  percent  to  news;  1.5  percent  to  sports;  and  10  percent  to 
advertising.  These  are,  of  course,  averages.  Some  Buenos  Aires 
stations  give  no  sports  broadcasts,  while  others  give  5  or  0  percent  of 
their  time  to  sports.  Last  year  LS4,  Radio  Portena,  broadcast 
commentaries  on  all  the  sports  carried  on  in  Argentina.  LKH, 
('ine  Paris,  gives  nearly  a  third  of  its  time  to  theatrical  programs; 
and  LS9,  La  Voz  del  Aire,  gives  over  one-sixth  of  its  time  to  this  form 
of  entertainment. 

One  of  the  defects  of  broadcasts  in  Argentina,  according  to  the 
papei's  of  that  country,  is  the  excess  of  station  propaganda,  very 
annoying  to  the  immense  majority  of  radio  listeners.  These  extended 
announcements  are  <lue  to  the  competition  between  stations,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  the  country.  The  (Jovernment  should,  it  is  thought, 
impose  suitable  standards  to  correct  (his  situation.  One  writer 
states  that  the  majority  of  Argentines  like  to  hear  programs  of  Argen¬ 
tine  music,  lectures,  dramas,  and  comedies, decent  songs,and  especially 
native  folk  songs.  This  will  become  increasingly  true  as  the  use  of 
the  radio  in  the  home  becomes  less  of  a  novelty  and  more  rational  and 
moderate  as  time  goes  on.  The  Argentine  system  is  modeled  on  the 
American,  in  which  the  programs  are  paid  for  by  the  advertising 
broadcast.  In  spite  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  subject,  Argentine 
broadcasting  has  progressed  enormously.  The  weak  and  poor 
apparatus  of  a  few  yeai*s  ago  has  been  replaced  by  more  powerful  and 
more  perfect  ecpiipment,  although  perhaps  not  to  so  great  an  extent 

>  I’HTt  I,  H'hU'h  Wiis  imlilisheil  IhsI  iikiiiIIi,  ilisfuss«*<l  stiilions  in  I.iilin  Aincru-ii.  willi  sinh'IhI  refrroiuv  lo 
Ihdse  h<>itr<l  in  tiu*  I'nileil  Slxtrs,  hikI  ainiiltMir  brimilcnstini:. 
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as  oujrht  to  bt*  the  case  at  the  |)resent  tinio;  and  the  profrrains  of  many 
stations,  while  not  perfect,  are  very  jrood.  The  artists  are  paid  more 
than  the  public  realizes. 

Reproduced  below  is  a  represetjtative  prosrram  broadcast  early  this 
year  over  LRO,  Radio  La  Xacidn,  showint;  the  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  the  various  items: 

9  a. III. — (iyiniiusiiiiii  classes  liy  Dr.  Meiuln'a. 

9:30- -Selection  of  phonoKra])li  records  of  classical  and  .ArKcntinc  niiisic. 

10:30 — Carlos  Roincii,  comedian. 

11:00 — News  Imlletin  of  the  newsiiaiier  Ln  Xncion. 

11:30 — .\  Siianish  play. 

12:15  ji.m. — Salerno's  .\rfsentine  orchestra,  with  the  singer  I'lorest:in. 

12:30 — Songs  by  Eda  l.ys,  with  jiiano  accoinpaniinent. 

1 — Songs  by  Fanny  Sahny,  with  piano  accoinpaniinent. 

1:15 — Salerno’s  .\rgcntine  orchc.stra,  with  the  singer  Florestiin. 

3:00  to  5:00 — Station  silent. 

5:00 — Marciicci’s  .Argentine  orchestra. 

5:30— Comic  trio. 

5:4.5 — Singi-r  Eva  I.aiiri,  accomiianied  by  her  guitarists. 

0:00 — Cocktail  hour,  with  comedian  Romeu. 

0:45 — Singer  Eva  Eauri,  with  guitar  accompaniment. 

7:00“  Sidected  commentaries  under  the  direction  of  Senorila  Kelly.  Classical 
symphony  orchestra  directed  by  Mac'stro  .Jacolio  Ficher,  with  roman/as 
sung  by  the  soprano  Maria  Capdevila. 

7:.30^— English  lessons  by  Mr.  Waterhouse. 

7:45 — Classical  symphony  orchestra  directeil  by  Maestro  .lacobo  Ficher. 

8:4.5 — Selection  of  phonogra))h  records  of  classical  and  .\rg(“ntine  music. 

9:(M) — .\rgentine  guitar  ipiartct. 

9:15-  Edgardo  Donato’s  .\rgentine  orchestra  with  the  singer  F.  tiutif'rre/.. 

9:30 — Songs  sung  by  Rosario  Granados,  with  piano  accompaniment. 

9:45 — .\rgentine  guitar  cpiartid. 

10:00 — Classical  symphony  orchestra,  diri'cted  by  Maestro  .lacobo  Ficher,  with 
romanzas  sung  by  the  soprano  Talentdn. 

10:30-  .Selection  of  phonograiih  records  of  classical  and  Argentine  music. 

11:30— End  of  the  broadca.st. 

Some  proirrnms,  siieh  as  those  of  the  Xutiomd  I’etroleum  Riireau 
over  LSI ,  are  composed  to  a  very  lar<re  e.xteiit  of  the  musie  of  tin*  <;reat 
elassieal  composers.  Both  of  tlie  stations  mentioned  above  are  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

On  Buenos  Aires  radio  pro};rams  of  late  Hlli.'t,  we  find  Tania  wlio, 
althoufrli  a  native  of  Valencia,  Spain,  has  become  the  »rreat  artist  of 
Ar<rentine  soiif^s;  and  Dora  Davis,  a  siiifjer  of  folk  song's,  who  is  gifted 
with  e.\|)ressiveness  and  vocal  ability  and  a  {Treat  respect  for  the  native 
tradition.  In  this  {rroiip  may  h(‘  m(‘ntion(‘d  ('arlos  (lardel,  sin{rin{r 
folk  soiifTS  in  a  rich  voie«‘  and  with  a  truly  Ar{Tentine  sentiment; 
Julio  de  Caro,  a  violinist  playin{T  nielodi(*s  of  the  |>am|)as  with  his 
orchestra;  and  Kernando  Ochoa,  who  f(*lls  stories  e.\|)r(*ssin}T  the  setdi- 
ment,  the  sorrow,  and  the  joy  of  the  {Tiiuchos;  also  Antonio  Molina,  a 
sin{Ter  of  the  folk  son{Ts  of  .Northern  Ar{Tentina  and  the  l’ara{Tuayan 
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Ixirdor,  which  he  himself  has  collected  and  harmonized;  Martinez 
Cardozo,  who  excels  in  sonjrs  in  (Inarani,  with  his  Paraguayan  reper¬ 
toire;  (lina  C’ruz,  who  sings  Brazilian  songs  accompanied  by  two 
guitarists;  lues  de  Leon,  singing  Chilean  songs;  Juan  Ballester, 
singing  Central  American  songs;  and  the  Borodin  Quartet,  singers 
of  Russian  popular  songs,  the  sentiments  of  which  range  from  the 
liveliest  joy  to  the  deepest  bitterness.  Zita  Nelson,  a  brilliant  young 
soprano,  sings  in  nine  languages,  and  is  noted  for  her  refinement  in 
tonal  shading  and  her  impeccable  diction.  She  sings  the  most  difficult 
arias  as  well  as  simple  songs. 


TIIK  MIMSTKV  OK  COSTS  AND  TKI.KOU ACUS.  AKrtENTIXA. 


I  tiilcr  lln‘  coiilrnl  anil  ri'ciilalion  of  this  iloiiarlmont  liroaclcastiiiu  lia<  itHTea.'ipil  rapidly.  Craclii'es  are 
iniHloliHl  III  some  extent  on  the  system  of  the  I'niteil  States. 


The  three  Kalcdn  sisters  represent  the  best  type  of  tango-singer; 
ttnd  we  may  mention  Betty  Blain  as  a  jiianist  playing  fo.\-trots,  which 
are  very  popular  in  .Vrgentina.  Over  Radio  Priett*,  a  group  of  Cuban 
negroes  gave  a  |)rogram  of  songs  and  instrumental  pieces  of  Cuba  and 
Central  America,  featuring  rumbas,  jnruoiifK,  (jiiajlron,  danzonen,  and 
fox-trots.  Also  noted  on  Buenits  Aires  |)rograms  were  classical  string 
<|uartets,  concert  pianists,  ’cellists,  jihiys,  American  jazz  orcbestras, 
bridgt'  lessons,  discussions  of  problems  in  chess,  and  political  speeches. 
Numbers  sung  in  Knglish  are  interspersetl  in  the  general  programs  of 
soiiii'  i>f  the  broadcasting  stations. 
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Tiirniii"  now  to  the  individual  radio  stations  in  Buenos  Aires,  we 
find  LK2,  Radio  Arjrentina,  and  LS2,  Radio  Prieto,  noted  for  the 
variety  and  excellence  of  their  daily  music  profrranis.  Many  people 
eminent  in  other  lines  of  knowledjre  have  also  stood  before  their  micri)- 
jihones.  Radio  l^rieto  has  installed  a  new  transmitter  and  has  also 
recently  established  Radio  Prieto  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  with  flatter¬ 
ing  results.  LR5,  Radio  Excelsior,  directs  its  programs  to  the  middle 
classes  and  endeavors  to  unite  the  greatest  numlier  of  listeners  on  the 
soil  of  South  America.  I.<RS,  Radio  Paris,  concentrates  on  the  hours 
from  noon  to  2:30  p.m.  and  gives  one  of  the  most  select  and  varied 
programs.  Jt  broadcasts  from  the  Cine  Paris  Theatre.  LR9,  Radio 
Kenix,  signed  e.xclusive  contracts  with  a  number  of  Spanish  artists 
for  1934.  The  latter  are  presenting  programs  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  Spanish  authors,  which  will  also  he  e.xclusive  for  Radio  Kenix. 
LR4,  Radio  Splendid,  rebroadcasts  weekly  from  the  United  States, 
Paris,  and  (lermany.  This  station  brings  to  its  micniphone  the  most 
representative  artistic  values.  It  gives  four  symphony  concerts  a 
week,  directed  by  the  e.x-director-general  of  the  Colon  Theatre  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Maestro  duan  dosd  Castro,  and  it  has  also  offered  the 
best  Spanish  violinist,  Manuel  Quiroga.  A  notable  hook-up  was 
arranged  when  the  speeches  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
Argentina,  at  a  bampiet  given  in  tlieir  honor  at  the  Stock  Exchange, 
were  broadcast  in  the  capital  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country  through 
Station  LR3,  Radio  Xacional,  and  the  Cadeiia  Argentina  de  Jiroad- 
cdstiny  at  Rosario,  Cordoba,  and  Bahia  Blanca.  For  this  hook-up 
the  Cotnpanla  lluon  Telfjoiuca  lent  its  disinterested  collaboration, 
allowing  the  use  of  its  long-distance  lines,  so  that  the  radio  listeners 
of  the  interior  might  hear  the  speeches. 

Among  the  radio  stations  in  the  Angentine  Provinces,  we  find  LTH, 
Radio  Rosario,  giving  programs  of  musical,  literary,  and  scientific 
worth,  and  at  the  same,  time  not  disregarding  popular  artistic  mani¬ 
festations.  This  station  broadcast  a  program  in  honor  of  (loethe  in 
1932,  on  the  centenary  of  his  death.  LT3,  Radio  Rural  de  (Vrealistas, 
at  Rosario,  started  television  broadcasting  toward  the  end  of  1932, 
twice  a  week  for  ti  months.  At  the  beginning  of  March  1934,  it  was 
planned  to  resume  the  broadcasts.  Most  of  the  artists  from  the 
capital  who  tour  the  interior  jierform  over  this  station.  There  is  a 
weekly  hour  called  “the  hour  for  everyone”,  when  talented  amateurs 
may  perform  over  LT3.  LU2,  Radio  Bahia  Blanca,  has  broadcast 
a  contest  of  such  amateurs.  By  means  of  the  netw(»rk,  it  broadcasts 
anything  especially  good  from  the  capital,  the  rest  of  the  country,  or 
the  outside  world. 

Pierre  Xoizeux,  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  technical  services  of 
the  CornpanUi  Tramradm  Intermu'nnKd,  states  that  rehroadcasts  of 
foreign  radio  programs  are  very  popular  in  Argentina.  So  far,  the 
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few  foreijrn  rebroiuloasts  have  been  made  tbroufrh  the  C.T.I.  Reeeivinfr 
Station  at  Villa  Elisa.  This  station  receives  the  foreijin  broadcast 
by  short  wave  (lo  meters  by  day  and  30  metei’s  by  nijrht)  and  sends 
it  by  wire  to  one  of  the  Argentine  radio  stations  for  rebroadcast.  For 
e.xample,  every  Saturday  a  New  York  broadcast  is  retransmitted  for 
Radio  Splendid  of  Buenos  Aires.  Similarly,  on  December  24,  1933, 
a  broadcast  was  received  from  the  Convent  of  Montserrat  near  Bar¬ 
celona,  Spain.  This  went  from  Montserrat  to  Madrid,  from  Madrid 
by  directed  wave  to  Villa  Elisa,  and  from  there  by  wire  to  Radio 
Brieto  in  Buenos  Aires. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  “fadin^r”,  the  company  uses  simul¬ 
taneously  three  receivers,  which  have  their  antennae  separated  by 
distances  of  1,000  feet.  This  is  elfective,  since  the  phenomenon  of 
“fadin'?”  may  be  present  in  one  place,  but  not  at  another  place  only 
32r>  or  GoO  feet  distant.  To  avoid  static,  the  company  employs 
the  system  of  directed  waves,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  head- 
li{;bts  of  an  automobile,  which  illuminate  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
road.  The  directed  wave  thus  avoids  storms  which  may  exist  in 
zones  away  from  the  direct  line  to  the  receiving  station. 

The  transmission  of  photographs  by  radio  is  paralyzed  for  the 
present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  onh’  colors  that  can  he  transmitted 
more  or  less  economically  are  the  blacks  and  the  whites.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  when  the  company  transmitted  for  the  I^ondon  Daibj  Mirror  a 
photograph  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Rural  Exposition  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Lieutenant-deneral  I'rihuru  on  March  15,  1931,  the 
photographs  contained  17  kinds  of  grays,  took  5  horn’s  to  send,  and 
cost  the  Ixindon  daily  15,()()()  Argentine  pesos. 

Argentine  publications  having  to  do  with  radio  are  the  following: 
SintonUi,  Auiena,  Comoedia,  Keciftta  Teleijrdtica,  Ciencia  Popular, 
RCA,  Radio  Revitnia,  and  Radio  Popular.  The  popular  weekly  Caras  y 
Caretas  also  devotes  an  interesting  section  to  radio. 

Turning  now  to  the  radio  programs  of  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  we  note  that  only  (^hile,  Chiba,  Mexico,  and  Fruguay  have 
“free”  broadcasts,  with  revenue  entirely  dependent  on  advertising, 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  other  countries  have  either  eliminated 
all  advertising  and  pay  the  cost  of  broadcasting  by  licensing  receiving 
sets  or  taxing  listenei's,  or  they  have  devised  a  system  which  divides 
the  burden  between  the  listener  and  the  advertiser. 

In  Bolivia,  the  programs  of  Radio  Illimani  of  La  Paz  comprise 
music,  generally  jazz,  the  rendition  of  songs  by  local  talent,  comic 
sketches,  some,  home  educational  work,  national  jiropaganda,  news 
items,  and  advertising.  We  find  the  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  radio 
stations  much  occupietl  with  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  (Iran 
Chaco,  with  speeches  on  the  Bolivian  view  of  the  matter  being  made 
over  Radio  Illimani,  and  with  President  Eusebio  Ayala  of  Paraguay 
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inaufruratinp:  Station  ZP9  of  Asunci«')n  with  an  address  outlining?  Para¬ 
guay’s  ease  ajrainst  Bolivia  in  the  eonlliet.  Iti  April,  at  the  openinj; 
of  the  Parafrnayan  C'onfiress,  I’resident  Ayala  read  a  lonjr  inessafie 
jriven  over  almost  entirely  tt>  the  ('haeo  situation.  This  inessajre 
was  broadcast  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  Bra/ilian  projrrains  are  notable  for  the  lar^e  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  music,  much  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  phonograph  records, 
('hilean  projrrams,  such  as  those  of  Radio  El  Mercurio  of  Santiafro,  are 
almost  entirely  musical.  Radio  Las  I  Itimas  Xoticias  found  its  daily 
Spanish  hour  a  great  success.  This  gave  the  news  coming  each  day 
from  Spain,  and  music  typically  Spanish,  such  as  de  Falla’s  K!  Amor 
lir'ijo.  It  was  planned  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  hour  by  adding 
short  interviews  with  members  of  the  Spanish  colony  and  some  lec¬ 
tures  on  literary  and  social  subjects.  A  British  Radio  Hour  was 
being  broadcast  last  autumn  over  Radio  Wallace  of  Valparaiso. 
This  program  was  on  the  air  from  10  to  10:45  in  the  evening  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  long  news  bulletin  and  some  songs  and  jiiano  numbers,  but 
very  little  dance  music,  since  the  other  local  programs  had  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  their  time  taken  up  by  dance  music.  The  British  Radio 
Hour  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Society,  with  the 
support  of  Messrs.  Duncan,  Fox  k  (’o.  and  certain  anonymous 
subscribers,  who  jointly  undertook  to  finance  it  for  three  months.  A 
British  Radio  Club  was  to  be  organized,  from  the  dues  to  which  the 
British  Radio  Hour  was  to  be  financed  after  the  first  three  subsidized 
months  were  over  at  the  end  of  last  November.  The  organization, 
announcing,  etc.,  was  the  work  of  volunteers. 

Many  Cnited  States  stations  are  heard  in  (’uba,  and  our  fine 
orchestral  and  vocal  concerts  seem  to  be  of  special  interest.  Eddie 
(’antor  is  also  popular.  Considerable  variety  is  to  be  found  in  the 
jirograms  of  (’uban  stations.  Station  (’M('W  of  Habana  has  broad¬ 
cast  Benavente’s  beautiful  comedy  Im  (Mra  Iloura,  and  a  comedy  of 
the  Quintero  brothers,  .Ml  Ilrrmano  ;/  Vo.  Station  (’M(’  has  offen'd 
over  the  ('ndetm  Sncltmal  a  firogram  given  by  the  band  of  the  (Jeneral 
Staff  of  the  Army,  with  various  artists  singing  operatic,  numbers  and 
songs.  One  of  the  Habana  stations  last  year  presented  an  advance 
release  of  the  Spanish  version  of  an  American  movie,  in  the  form  of 
a  musical  sketch,  interpreted  by  a  grouf)  of  (’uban  artists  who  sang 
various  songs  from  tlu;  talkie.  Station  (’MK  gives  current  events, 
cfincert  numbiTs,  movie  criticisms,  comic  contests,  and  gossip  about 
fashions  in  its  Iji  Horn  Unlra.  This  station  has  also  broadcast  a 
|)rograni  in  honor  of  the  l)(‘partment  of  ( ’ommunications,  consisting 
of  speeches  by  officials  of  the  d(‘|)artment  inters|>crsed  with  a  few 
songs.  Station  C.\IC(J  in  its  “(’iiltural  Hour”  announces  new  books 
received  liy  the  (’asa  ('ervantes;  while  Station  ('.MBS  in  its  ”  Bolitical 
Hour”  gives  [lolitiod,  social,  and  economic,  spei'ches  ••very  Sunday 
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morning.  Station  (’MBZ,  K1  C’lainor,  otFors  news  of  <reneral  interest  in 
art,  literature,  seienee,  polities,  theatres,  movies,  etc.  Station  C’MAK 
of  Miramar  hroadeasts  an  hour  of  {rood  humor  six  times  a  week. 

In  the  Dominican  Kepuhlie,  (»ver  Station  HIX  of  Santo  Domin{ro, 
Senora  Ahi{:all  Mejia  de  Fernandez,  of  the  Accion  Feminista  Domhii- 
cana,  imnle  a  speech  to  the  women  of  Haiti  this  sj)rin{r,  ur{rin{r  them 
to  unite  to  secure  women’s  ri<rhts,  just  as  three  years  a{ro  the'women 
of  the  Dominican  Kepuhlie  united  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Domin- 


m  iU)iN(j  OF  TiiK  cr- 
BAN  TELEPUONK 
rOMPAXY,  llABANA. 


The  sliidiiis  anil  oirices  of  Sta¬ 
tion  CMC,  the  key  station 
of  the  Cailena  NaeionalCti- 
haiia  lie  Kadio,  are  liK-ated 
in  this  edifice. 


icjin  women  have  idready  secured  the  sympathy  and  support  t>f 
President  Trujillo  and  have  lieen  accorded  a  "trial  vote”,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  <rrantin{r  tt)  them  »)f  |>ermanent  votin{r  ri>rhts.  Last 
('hristmas  Fve,  the  sound  of  the  liells  of  the  Basilica  of  Bethlehem, 
hrtiadcast  throu{rh  Port  Saitl  and  rehroadcast  from  lAUidon,  was 
heard  in  Santo  Domin{ro. 

In  Kcuador,  the  ratlit*  has  not  yet  ln'en  used  as  an  instrument  of 
(‘liucation  and  {reneral  culture,  hut  it  is  i)e<riunin{r  to  he  used  ft>r  the 
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hroadciistinf?  of  music  and  for  advortisinj;.  Station  HC2KL,  Quinta 
Piodad,  of  (luaya(|uil,  an  amateur  station,  broadcast  Pa(]Jiacci  last 
winter.  The  profjrains  of  Station  HCMB,  La  Voz  de  los  Andes,  of 
Quito,  seem  to  consist  larfrely  of  the  offerinfrs  of  advertisers,  such  as 
Studehaker,  (Jeneral  Motors,  Pliilco,  etc.  This  station  also  trives 
talks  on  health  and  hygiene,  and  bedtime  stories  for  children. 

Both  the  (iuatemala  C'it}’  stations  broadcast  music  of  the  {ireat 
classic  composers  jilayed  hy  (iuatemalan  orchestras  -trios,  (piartets, 
se.xtets,  full  orchestras,  and  hands — vocal  concerts,  instrumental 
s(*loists,  and  marimha  concerts.  Advertising  is  introduced  from 
time  to  time  throufrhout  the  profrrams.  Last  winter.  Station  T(iX 
broadcast  a  concert  driven  by  the  musical  ensemhle  of  the  Central 
Custom  House  in  honor  of  General  Jorfje  Chico,  President  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  on  the  third  anniversary  of  his  inaujiuration.  The  pro<rram 
consisted  of  an  openinjr  speech,  followed  hy  sonars  such  ais  ()}ok  Segrm 
and  ExtreUita,  and  music  hy  Wajiner  and  Mozart,  with  various  Guate¬ 
malan  airs  interspersed  amon^  the  other  numhers.  The  hasehall 
jrame  between  the  Exfiiige  Club  of  (iranada,  Xicarajjua,  and  the  Palic 
C'lub  of  Guatemala  C'ity  was  broadcast  from  the  latter  city  last 
January. 

The  projrrams  of  the  Me.xico  City  stations  are  very  varied.  On  one 
day  last  winter  they  were  presentinji  talks  on  the  care  of  one’s  health, 
restaurant  orchestras,  marimba  orchestras,  children’s  bedtime  stories, 
tenors  sinjiinj;  romantic  sonjrs,  a  sinfjer  and  fruitarist,  comic  jjossip,  a 
discussion  of  Tampico  as  a  fashionable  beach,  an  Arfrentine  orchestra, 
a  sinfjer  and  violinist,  the  news  of  the  day,  the  Ipana  Troubadours,  a 
strinjr  trio,  and  phonograph  records  of  band  music.  The  hour  from 
10:30  to  11:30  on  one  program  was  amusingly  devoted  to  the  “Club 
of  the  Broom  and  the  Feather  Duster.’’  The  Program  of  Cultural 
Activity  of  the  Police  Department  on  that  day  consisted  of  fo.x-trots 
and  danzonex  hy  the  Police  Jazz  Band,  and  music  of  the  coast  and  of 
the  State  of  Jalisco  hy  Michoacan  musicians.  This  program  also 
broadcast  a  talk  entitled  “Brief  Notes  on  Police  Prevention  of 
C’rime.’’ 

On  July  28,  1933,  the  anniversary  of  Peru’s  Independence  Day, 
programs  dedicated  to  that  Nation  were  broadcast  hy  the  other 
South  American  countries.  This  gracious  action  was  much  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Peru.  Over  Station  OAX  of  Lima  there  was  heard  last 
January  a  conversation  between  Mr.  Kdward  Tomlinson,  correspond¬ 
ent  on  Latin-American  affairs  for  the  Hearst  newspapers,  and  Senor 
Carlos  Velarde  Cabello,  chief  of  the  transport  services  of  the  Panagra 
(Pan  American-Grace  Airways).  They  conversed  in  Knglish,  speaking 
«tf^ interesting  aspects  of  the  general  situation  in  Latin  America, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  last  Pan  American  Conference  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  the  closer  ties  being  developed  between  the  Ihiited  States 
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and  Hispanic  America.  Ainoii};  other  thingrs,  Mr.  Tomlinson  said 
that  he  thought  South  America  was  at  the  })ejrinninj;  of  a  brilliant 
economic  future.  He  concluded  hy  saying  that  his  trip  hy  air  from 
the  United  States  to  Montevideo  and  his  return  journey  to  Lima 
had  been  very  interestinjr,  and  he  referred  to  the  enormous  develop¬ 
ment  which  commercial  aviation  had  attained  in  the  whole  of  America, 
and  in  the  world,  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  I'niguayan  radio  programs  are  varied  and  flood,  particularly 
those  of  the  Montevideo  stations.  CX2(),  Radio  Urufiuay  of  Monte¬ 
video,  gives  e.xcellent  programs,  offering  the  public  such  attractions 
as  Filiberto  Hernandez,  a  classical  pianist  of  great  interpretative 


A  HAITIAN'  RADIO  STATION' 


.\t  Port  «u  Prinoe.  HHK,  oporatinR  on  a  long-wave  length,  is  the  first  broadcasting  station. 


.sensitiveness  and  refined  technique;  the  Zangano  Trio,  executing 
classical  programs;  Fanny  Vidal,  an  e.xcellent  soprano;  Andres  Picun 
and  .los^  Buti,  singers  of  folksongs;  a  native  troupe,  Mientras  corre 
el  cimarron;  and  the  tenor  Lloret  Castells,  in  addition  to  a  collection 
of  3,000  selected  phonograph  records.  CXO,  the  Estacion  Oficial 
de  Difusion  Radioelectrica  (SODRE),  has  broadcast  concerts  of  the 
Municipal  Band,  and  special  programs  of  phonograph  records  giving 
piano  interpretations  of  Bach,  popular  and  classical  French  works, 
Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony,  and  other  music.  This  statitm  has 
also  broadcast  Montevideo  football  games.  In  celebration  of  the 
National  Independence  Day  in  August  of  last  year,  CXO  broadcast 
the  commemorative  exercises  organized  hy  the  Anoclacion  Patridtica 
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del  I'nujnay  at  tlu*  Plaza  lM(lo|>on(loncia,  a  transmission  of  the 
Kscuela  del  Aire  (the  School  of  the  Air)  from  its  own  studio,  and  the 
openinjr  session  of  the  National  ('onstitiient  Assembly  at  the  Ix'frisla- 
tive  Palace. 

Station  CX3S,  La  Br(»adcastin<r  (’atdlica,  olfei-s  the  followinjr  to  its 
listeners:  Doctrinal  mattei-s;  music  and  literature;  theatrical  criti¬ 
cism;  social  notes;  <reneral  information;  discussion  of  politics,  fashions, 
a<rriculture,  and  sports  or  physical  culture;  and  idionojrraph  records. 
The  important  Lru<ruayan  radio  hour,  Titda  ('hitm  Kterea,  cele¬ 
brated  its  fust  anniversary  in  April  of  last  year.  St'veral  brief 
addrt'sses  were  n'ad,  followed  by  the  playinjr  of  some  mafruificent 
pieces  of  classical  music  on  the  j)iano  and  the  readinjr  of  a  poem 
written  by  the  rrujruayan  poet  ix*rena  .\cevedo.  The  celebration 
was  varied  by  the  readinj;  of  con^rratulatory  messajres  from  important 
|)eo|)le  in  rrufruayan  social,  political,  and  intellectual  life,  hej;innin<r 
with  the  President,  Dr.  (lahriel  Terra.  Station  C'Xlh  broadcasts 
from  a  ni;:ht-cluh,  between  11  p.m.  and  3  a.m.,  dance  music  played 
by  a  native  rrufruayan  and  a  jazz  orchestra. 

In  Venezuela,  the  pro^jrams  of  Stations  YVlB(',  Broadcasting; 
('aracas,  and  YV3B(',  Kadiodifusora  Venezuela  of  ('aracas,  seem  to 
he  varied.  The  former  broadcasts  a  considerable  amount  of  dance 
music  and  the  results  of  the  lottery,  ainouf;  other  thing's;  the  latter 
broadcast  Verdi’s  Riyoletto  a  few  months  afro.  Both  had  I’an  Amer¬ 
ican  Day  profrrams  this  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  from  the  selections  here  <riven  some  idea  may  he 
frained  of  tlie  types  of  profrram  to  he  found  in  the  radio  ])resentations  of 
the  various  Latin  American  countries.  The  selections  are  not  in¬ 
tended  to  he  exhaustive,  and  there  are  imdouhtedly  many  other 
interestiiifr  features  ()f  th<*se  profrrams  which  mifrht  he  taken  up. 
They  are  merely  chosen  to  »rive  a  cross-section  of  what  one  mi<;ht  hear 
over  the  radio  in  an  avera<re  |)ro<;ram  in  Latin  America. 

fiOVKKNMKXTAI.  UKCri.ATlON  OK  UADIO 

The  Latin  .\merican  (iovernmerits  have  taken  ste|)s  to  n*<rulate  and 
imi)rove  c(»mmerciad  hroadcastin*;  in  various  waiys.  In  Ar<;entina, 
radio  transmission  is  under  the  control  of  the  Dlreecldn  (leneral  de 
Corretts  y  Teleyrafns,  which  makes  concessions  of  stations  by  means 
of  bids  at  auction  and  cotnp(‘titions  hy  those  inten'sted,  thus  facilitat- 
injr  the  selection  of  those  who  offer  the  h(*st  possibilities  f<»r  a  service 
of  ])ositive  merit  cultundly  and  artistically.  The  country  has  Ikmui 
*livid(*fl  into  distinct  zones,  and  on  this  basis  studies  have  hei'ii  cairried 
out  aimifif;  at  the  distrihiitiaan  of  raidiaa  statiians  throaii;h(aut  all  of 
Arf;entiiaai. 

In  (arder  t«a  aha  aiwaay  with  tlia-  inti’iferiMica*  ha*tw(*(‘n  .\rf;a*ntina‘  raidiaa 
staitiaans  anal  thaasa*  aaf  na>i<;hlaaarin<;  caaimt ria*s  ha*a-aiusa*  aaf  tha*  instadaility 
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of  their  respoctivo  froquenrios,  the  Argentine  radio  administration 
invited  similar  authorities  of  the  bordering  eoimtries  to  a  meeting, 
with  the  object  of  making  a  seiies  of  reciprocal  conventions  which 
would  permit  the  normal  future  development  of  broadcasting.  Both 
the  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  CJovernments  decreed  that  by  the  early 
part  of  1934  all  broadcasting  stations  in  the  two  countries  should  he 
ecpiipped  with  crystal  controls  kept  at  a  constant  temperature,  and 
that  the  circuits  should  he  so  designed  that  the  frequency  emitted  by 
the  oscillator  could  not  he  affected  by  the  succeeding  steps  ot  the 
broadcasting  process. 


TIIK  STADUM  IN  MOXTEVIOF.O. 

Kiiiiiiin?  iK'coiints  of  riM>tl>all  iiaiiu's  iilayc<l  in  llic  liuce  stadium  oi)ene<l  during  the  centennial  celebration 
in  litai  liavc  l)Ocn  i«)pular  on  rniguayan  radio  programs. 


In  regiird  to  the  programs  themselves,  the  tidministration  is  develop¬ 
ing  :i  plan  of  gradual  evolution  in  conformity  with  the  cultunil  tind 
.artistic  level  reaclual  by  the  country.  With  this  end  in  view, 
mitiomilist  sentiment  is  fostered  in  the  programs.  It  is  desired  to 
counteract  the  inihienee  of  ju’ograms  given  in  foreign  languages  by 
.\rgentine  stations,  and  for  this  ])urpose  rules  governing  radio  broad¬ 
casters  hav(‘  h(H*n  formulate<l. 

The  municipal  ra«li»>  station  of  Buenos  .Vires  has  been  granted  the 
privilege,  for  tlu'  rest  of  this  year  and  as  an  except  ion, ^on)roa«lcasting 
a«l v«>rf ising,  provided  that  it  obeys  the  regulations  governing  other 
radio  stations.  'Phe  newspaper  La  Sac’wn  opposes  this  government 
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competition,  save  as  an  exception  for  a  short  time.  Tlie  nuinicipal 
radio  station  formerly  broadcast  only  the  productions  of  the  Teatro 
Coldn. 

Argentina  makes  certain  interesting  provisions  governing  all  broad¬ 
casting,  such  as  prohibiting  any  but  public-health  officials  from  giving 
talks  on  medical  subjects;  limiting  the  amount  of  advertising  and  of 
“canned”  music,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the  programs; 
and  prohibiting  descriptions  of  horse  races,  which  in  Argentina  occupy 
a  considerable  place  in  public  interest. 

The  Direccion  General  de  Coneo<<  y  Teleyra  fox  forbade  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  dance  music  after  midnight  during  Carnival  this  year,  as  it  was 
prejudicial  to  certain  musical  organizations.  In  order  to  avoid  con¬ 
fusion,  no  radio  station  of  any  kind  in  Argentina  may  announce  its 
programs  by  the  use  of  sirens,  bugles,  foghorns,  or  similar  instruments. 
The  sound  of  a  siren  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  introduction  of 
radiotelephone  messages  of  the  cajiital  police. 

This  use  of  radio  by  the  police  of  Buenos  Aires  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  instances  of  the  connection  between  the  Government  and 
radio  in  Argentina.  It  has  achieved  e.xcellent  results  in  the  repression 
of  crime.  A  transmitter  installed  at  ])olice  headquarters  communi¬ 
cates  to  all  the  police  stations  the  news  of  the  day,  and  when  any 
Wolence  is  reported  it  immediately  notifies  the  police  captains,  who 
despatch  armed  personnel  in  patrol-cars  to  apprehend  the  criminals. 
Besides  this,  three  times  each  day.  Radio  Splendid  broadcasts  an 
extensive  bulletin  in  which  publicity  is  given  to  news  of  public 
interest,  such  as  kidnappings,  thefts,  orders  to  seize  criminals,  dis¬ 
appearances  of  persons,  and  practical  advice  about  preventing  the 
|)ossible  activity  of  criminals.  A  service  of  radio  patrol-cars  is  to  he 
established  this  year  in  the  city  of  Siio  Paulo,  lirazil,  showing  that  the 
use  of  the  radio  in  police  work  is  spreading  in  Latin  America. 

For  some  time  the  Revlsta  Teleyrdfica  in  Argentina  has  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  campaign  against  niidox  electric  currents  inter¬ 

fering  with  the  good  reception  of  radio  programs  -and  a  hill  has  been 
brought  before  the  ('oncejo  Deliberante  for  the  suppression  of  these 
currents  through  the  use  of  filters  attached  to  the  machines  causing 
them.  This  should  be  easy  to  accomplish.  A  similar  campaign  is 
being  carried  on  in  Peru. 

In  broadcasts  from  ('uhan  and  Venezuelan  commercial  ra<lio  sta¬ 
tions,  artistic  and  cultural  |)rograms  must  predominate,  ('ommercial 
advertising  may  he  employed  only  to  a  moderate  extent  (in  (’uha  20 
percent  of  the  broadcasting  time)  and  in  such  a  manner  us  not  to  injure 
the  quality  of  the  programs.  Receiving  sets  in  Cuba  must  he  ojierated 
(»nly  with  the  volume  of  sound  necessary  for  clear  rece|)tion  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  places  where  the  sets  are  installe<l,  and  the  volume  must 
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ho  diininishod  aftor  11  p.m.,  under  penalty  of  a  fine.  In  Venezuela, 
owners  of  reeeivinjr  sets  must  reduce  the  volume  of  sound  of  the  broad¬ 
casts  to  a  minimum  during;  workiiifr  houi*s  and  after  10  p.m.,  under 
jienalty  of  heing  denied  the  use  of  their  radios.  In  the  Dominican 
Kepuhlic  all  owners  of  reeeivin"  sets  are  recpiired  to  pay  a  tax  to  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue.  The  Ciovernment  Radio  Station  in 
Santo  Domingo  is  now  permitted  to  broadcast  advertising,  the 
income  from  which  goes  into  the  national  treasury'. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  prohibits 
broadcasting  stations  in  foreign  countries  from  having  studios  in  this 
country'  without  permission  from  the  Federal  (\unmunications  Com¬ 
mission.  This  affects,  among  others,  certain  American-owned  sta¬ 
tions  in  Mexico,  which  have  Texan  studios. 

The  International  Radiotelegraph  Conference,  held  at  Madrid  in 
1932,  was  attended  by  representatives  of  all  the  American  countries  ex¬ 
cept  Haiti  and  Paraguay.  The  International  Telecommunication  Con¬ 
vention  signed  at  this  conference  was  supplemented  hv  the  General 
Radio  Regulations,  the  Final  Protocol  to  the  General  Radio  Regu¬ 
lations,  and  the  Additional  Radio  Regulations.  These  agreements 
were  signed  by  all  the  Latin  American  nations,  with  Uvo  e.xceptions; 
Mexico  did  not  sign  the  last  three  and  Nicaragua  did  not  sign  the 
Additional  Radio  Regulations. 

The  North  and  (Vntral  American  Regional  Radio  C'onference,  held 
at  Mexico  City'  in  the  summer  of  1933,  was  attended  by'  delegations 
from  C’osta  Rica,  (’uha,  K1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Canada,  and  the  Ignited  States.  The  conference  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  (Jovernments  of  these  countries  a  series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  improvement  of  their  various  radio  services,  especially' 
those  of  a  nonhroadcasting  character.  The  recommendations  dealt 
chiefly'  with  the  assignment  of  frequencies  to  the  different  ty'pes  of 
service  and  with  the  width  of  communication  channels,  to  the  end  that 
interference  between  the  radio  stations  of  the  countries  jiarticipating 
in  the  conference  might  he  eliminated. 

KDl't’ATlOXAI.  BKOADCASTINC 

Many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  are  paying  considerable 
attention  to  educational  broadcasting.  About  a  dozen  of  them  have 
Government-controlled  stations  which  put  on  programs  of  cultural 
value  such  as  concerts  and  lectures,  and  at  least  six  of  them  broadcast 
material  tlesigned  for  schools.  There  is  also  some  broadcasting  of  an 
educational  nature  by'  privately  controlled  stations. 

Argentina  has  a  variety  of  educational  programs,  and  the  ('’ouncil 
on  Primary'  Instruction  is  studying  a  project  for  distributing  radio 
sets  to  all  schools  and  centei-s  of  instruction.  In  Ruenos  Aires  last 
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year,  Prof.  F.  Julio  Pioarel,  Inspector  (leneral  of  Schools,  spoke 
over  LSI,  the  Municipal  Broadcasting  Station,  on  The  Orientation 
oj  Primary  Inxtructian ;  and  Don  Enrifpie  del  Ponte,  art  director  of 
Radio  Fenix,  spoke  from  his  station  on  the  importance  of  the  radio  in 
the  education  of  children,  particularly  in  music.  He  maintained  that 
the  (iovernment  should  exercise  a  much  closer  supervision  over  the 
type  of  profrrams  broadcast  and  should  ])roliihit  ])ro<;rams  injurious 
to  children.  He  felt  that  there  should  he  fewer  dance  numhers  and 
more  classical  music,  in  short,  that  the  radio  should  become  a  vehicle 
of  culture  and  an  expression  of  art  and  frood  taste. 

Last  September,  the  rector  (president)  of  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires  made  a  speech  over  Radio  Municipal,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Arfrentine  Scientific  Society,  on  the  subject  of  scientific  investijration. 
He  spoke  of  the  "ood  work  done  by  the  society  in  its  fil  years  of  e.xist- 
ence  and  em|)hasized  the  imjiortance  of  fosteriii"  in  Argentina  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  best  development  of  the  work  of  scientists  of 
ability.  For  this  jiurpose  he  urged  that  larger  funds,  both  public 
and  private,  should  be  expended,  as  the  results,  even  from  the  strictly 
utilitarian  viewpoint,  would  amply  rejiay  the  country.  He  went  on 
to  cite  the  case  of  (iuillermo  Rawson  who,  at  the  age  of  19,  invented 
an  electric  telegraph  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1S40,  6  years  before  Morse, 
but  who,  owing  to  lack  of  the  necessary  technical  preparation  and  a 
milieu  favorable  to  scientific  work,  was  unable  to  bring  his  invention 
to  a  practical  conclusion. 

LVlO,  Radio  de  C'uyo  of  Mendo/.a,  broadcasts  talks  by  technical 
experts  about  agriculture  and  stock-raising,  advising  iis  listenei’s 
about  |)reventive  measures  against  diseases  and  pests.  As  an  interest¬ 
ing  project  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  instruction,  we  mention  the  plan 
of  Fatrocinio  Diaz,  the  Argentine  singer,  to  make  a  regional  classifica¬ 
tion  of  Argentine  songs,  for  use  over  the  radio,  in  order  to  teach  the 
jmhlic  the  differences  that  exist  among  those  of  the  various  districts. 

One  of  the  leading  Argentine  radio  magazines,  the  lierixta  Tele- 
yrdfira,  has  for  some  time  been  urging  the  (Iovernment  to  establish  a 
national  broadcasting  station,  under  its  e.xclusive  eontrol,  for  the 
ilissemination  of  an  int«*resting  program  of  oflicial  propaganda,  agri- 
I'ultural  and  industrial  instruction,  scientific  and  artistic  ediicatiim, 
other  cultural  mattei-s,  and  news.  The  cost  of  a  station  would  not  he 
e.xcessive,  and  [irivate  industry,  realizing  its  value,  would  probably 
make  use  of  it  eventually.  The  .National  IVtroleum  Bureau  and 
the  State  Railways,  among  other  divisions  of  the  (Iovernment, 
already  speml  consid<*rahle  sums  for  advertising.  The*  I’etroleum 
Bureau  jirescuits  excellent  musi<'al  programs  over  the  cify-owmal 
Broadcasting  Municipal  of  Buenos  .\ir(‘s.  Both  this  station  and  th(‘ 
Official  Broadcasting  Station  of  the  Brovince  of  Bmuios  .Vires  broad¬ 
cast  news  bulletins  and  educational  lectures  by  (Iovernment  oflicials. 
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The  third  annuiil  course  in  rudiotelevision  was  <;iven  last  year  in 
lluenos  Aires  hv  the  ('entro  <le  Telerislon,  with  meetings  tliree  times  a 
week ;  and  on  May  30  of  that  year  an  exposition  of  radio  and  electricity 
for  the  home  was  inaujiurated  in  that  city.  The  Rotlio  (liih  Atfieiifivo 
displayed  a  museum  of  radiotelephony  where  one  could  ((hserve  the 
successive  perfecting  of  radio  ajiparatus. 

In  Bolivia  the  Illimani  Radio  Station  has  he<;un  a  cultural  campai<;n, 
which  will  eventually  cover  the  fields  of  education;  science,  literature, 
and  art;  industry;  hygiene  and  first  aid;  and  ethics.  Only  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  have  so  far  been  provided  with  receiving  sets,  due  to  lack 
of  funds. 

In  Brazil,  all  radio  stations  are  oblijred  to  reserve  a  jiortion  of 
their  time  for  the  State  for  educational  purposes.  The  College  of 
Fine  Arts  of  the  Cniversity  of  Chile  is  planning  this  year  to  broadcast 
three  series  of  symphony  concerts,  chamber-music  concerts,  and 
selected  phonograph  records,  accompanied  by  illustrative  explana¬ 
tions,  provided  5,000  radio  listeners  can  be  organized  into  an  associa¬ 
tion  at  5  pesos  a  series  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  enterprise.  Each  series 
will  consist  of  (»  symphony  concerts  of  the  National  Symphony  Con¬ 
cert  Association;  0  of  chamber  music,  with  varied  programs  of  soloists 
and  small  orchestras;  and  12  broadcasts  of  jdionograph  records  with 
comments.  The  broadcasts  will  be  made  over  the  principal  Santiago 
radio  stations. 

In  (\)sta  Rica,  it  has  been  rei-ommended  that  the  Patronatos 
ICscohiren  give  radio  sets  to  the  schools,  and  this  has  been  done  in 
some  cases.  When  suflicient  schools  have  them,  special  educational 
broadcasts  will  be  organized.  C’artago  has  a  broadcasting  station  in 
which  professors  take  one  niglit  each  week  to  broadcast  a  program  of 
•‘ducational  value. 

C'uba  has  a  “University  of  the  Air”,  and  during  the  last  two  sum¬ 
mers  has  conducted  a  “Summer  Si'lnud  of  the  Air”  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  progressive  educational  ideas.  On  Scptendier  1  last  year, 
for  instance,  a  correspondence  lesson  in  the  coui’se  on  contemporary 
civilizati(*n  was  broadcast  over  Station  ('MBZ  in  Habana. 

In  El  Salvador  the  national  broadcasting  station  is  being  used  as  a 
means  for  the  ditrusion  of  cidture  in  the  best  jiossible  sense.  Lectures 
on  the  care  of  children,  on  hygiene,  and  on  civic  duties  are  broadcast, 
also  concerts  of  classic  and  Salvadorean  music,  and  biographical  and 
commemorative  talks,  such  as  the  one  broadcast  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  (i«)ethe’s  death. 

(iiiatemala’s  national  broadcasting  station  T(1W  is  devehiping  a 
comprehensive  cultural  jilan,  which  includes  |)r«>grams  t)f  readings 
from  tlie  great  foreign  classic  autliors  and  from  (iuatemalan  authors, 
special  ctuua'rts  in  homage  to  the  great  musical  geniuses  on  their 
anniversaries,  and  celebrated  national  soloists.  There  are  also  special 
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(lays  on  which  the  last  word  in  educational  innovations  is  broadcast, 
as  are  lectures  on  hyjriene  and  topics  of  {reneral  interest.  This  station 
broadcasts  0J4  hours  daily  and  has  equipped  the  normal,  secondary, 
and  soiiM*  other  schools  with  receivin<r  sets.  With  the  cooperation 
of  (loveriunent  oflicials,  instruction  in  the  Enjrlish  language  is  being 
broadcast  twice  each  week  from  Statiim  TdW.  The  instruction  is 
broadcast  for  an  hour  during  the  evening  hj^  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  for  an  hour  at  noon  l\v  a  British  subject,  both  of  whom 
are  resident  in  (iuatemala.  The  perhulic  lessons  are  in  the  local 
daily  newspapers  in  advance  of  the  radio  broadcast  so  that  listeners 
may  follow  the  broadcast  more  closely. 

In  Me.xico  Uity  a  course  of  eight  lectures  was  recently  given  over 
Station  XeYZon  Marxism  and  anti-Mar.xism;  the  value  which  Marx¬ 
ism  has  as  a  doctrine  from  the  philosophic,  economic,  and  political 
points  of  view  was  <liscussed  with  the  various  objections.  This 
series  was  broadcast  with  the  collaboration  of  the  University  Exten¬ 
sion  Department  of  the  Institute  of  Higher  Studies  of  the  “(labino 
Barreda”  University. 

The  broadcasting  done  by  the  Mexican  Department  of  Education 
has  several  interesting  features:  special  programs  devoted  to  farm 
matters,  hygiene,  etc.,  are  directed  to  the  rural  schools  and  rural 
population,  which  are  the  object  of  particular  care  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  (lovernment;  for  urban  schools  a  varied  program  is  provided, 
including  the  daily  “educational  news|)aper”;  professional  courses 
for  teachers  are  given,  including  demonstration  classes;  and  for  the 
g<*neral  public  there  are  stmly  courses  which  are  supplemented  by 
correspondence,  enrolling  a  large  number  of  students.  There  is  a 
“home  hour”  in  the  morning  for  mothers  and  one  in  the  evening  for 
fathers,  besides  programs  of  a  general  character. 

The  proposal  of  the  (lovermnent  of  Panama  to  establish  a  radio 
station  in  Panama  City,  in  order  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  national  questions,  has  met  with  favor.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
establish  receiving  stations  in  the  most  important  towns  of  the  interior, 
as  has  h(*en  done  in  Colombia. 

Uruguay  has  a  “School  of  the  Air”,  aind  C'X(>,  the  Estacidn  Olicial 
de  Difiisidn  Kadioelectrica  (SODKE),  broadcasts  an  e.xcellent  cul- 
tund  program,  including  music  by  a  symphony  orchestni  and  much 
information  of  educatiotial  interest.  Through  an  agreement  between 
the  Uruguayan  Ked  (Toss  and  the  ollicial  Montevideo  radio  station, 
some  time  each  week  is  res(*rved  for  the  broadcasting  of  the  ju-tivities 
of  the  society.  This  series  of  lecture's,  in  charge*  e»f  elistinguishe‘et 
physicians  anel  memhe‘rs  e>f  the  Re*el  (’reiss,  will  e-eeiitinue  feer  a  year 
in  eereler  to  give  the  |)id)lic  eimple  informatie>n  ahenit  the  weerk  eef  the 
institution.  Seeme  of  the  work  accomplishe*el  by  the  Ke*el  (Veess  in 
(ether  (‘(euntries  will  also  he*  el(*scrihed. 


PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  NOTES 


THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

I  liter- American  Conference  on  HihUoijraphii. —  An  Inter-Anu'rican 
C'onference  on  Bibliofrraphy  will  he  hold  at  Hahana,  Cuba,  hejiinnin^ 
Novombor  5,  1934.  This  conforonco  is  tbo  outgrowth  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  on  bibliography  presented  by  the  Venezuelan  delegation  to  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Hahana  in 
192S,  and  of  another  resolution  on  the  same  subject  passed  by  the 
Seventh  Conference  at  Montevideo  last  year.  A  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  (loverning  Board,  consisting  of  the  Ambassador  of 
C'hile,  the  Minister  of  Venezuela,  and  the  Minister  of  Panama  was 
appointed  in  1928  to  put  the  Hahana  resolution  into  effect.  Cnder 
the  auspice's  of  this  committee  a  project  of  program  was  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  Cuban  (lovernment  for  a|)provai.  This  program 
became  the  agenda  of  the  (’onference. 

Protection  of  artistic  and  scientific  institutions  and  historic  monu¬ 
ments. — The  Department  of  State  has  notified  the  Pan  American 
Cnion  that  the  Secretary  of  .\griculture,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  has 
been  designated  the  American  plenipotentiary  to  sign  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  on  the  Protection  of  Artistic  and  S<*ientific  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Historic  Monuments. 

The  treaty  is  the  result  of  a  resolution  of  the  Seventh  International 
(’onference  of  .\merican  States,  held  in  Montevideo,  Cruguay,  in 
December  1933,  which  recommende<l  that  the  .\merican  Republics 
sign  the  Roerich  Pact,  an  instrument  pre|)ared  by  the  Roerich  Mu¬ 
seum  of  New  York.  Pui’suant  to  the  recommendation  «)f  the  Con¬ 
ference,  the  (loverning  Boanl  of  the  Pan  American  Cnion  took  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Roerich  project  and  drafted  them  in 
the  form  of  an  inter-American  treaty  which  will  he  opened  to  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  American  Republics  on  April  14,  1930,  or  at  an  earlier 
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(late  if  all  tlie  (lovernments  luemhers  of  the  ruion  appoint  their 
plenipotentiaries  before  April  14th. 

The  treat}'  provides  that  historie  inonninents,  museums,  seientifie, 
artistic,  eiJucational,  and  cultural  institutions  shall  he  considered 
neutral  in  time  of  war  and  shall  he  protected  hy  a  sp(‘cial  flaj;.  The 
lirotection  alfonh'd  hy  the  treaty  extends  to  the  personnel  of  the 
institutions. 

The  action  of  the  Tnited  States  in  apjxnntinj:  Secretary  Wallace 
as  the  American  Plenipotentiary  hrinjrs  the  number  of  States  that 
have  indicat('d  their  intention  to  sign  the  treaty  to  three,  Panama 
and  Honduras  having  already  empower'd  their  representatives  on 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion  to  sign  the  instru¬ 
ment.  The  jirompt  action  of  these  governments  is  an  indication  of 
the  interest  the  treaty  has  aroused  among  the  nations  of  America. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

]\iu<ini<in!an  Xntlonal  ('omiuUtee  on  lilhlitKirajihy. — The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Panama  has  appointed  the  following  scholars  to  the  Pana¬ 
manian  National  Committee  on  Bihliograjiliy  of  the  Pan  American 
Cnion:  Dr.  Octavio  Mendez  Pereira,  rector  (president)  of  the  Instituto 
.Nacional  and  director  of  the  Academia  Panamena  de  la  Ilistoria; 
Dr.  J.  1).  Moscote,  former  director  of  the  Instituto  Nacional  and 
member  of  the  Academia  de  la  Ilistoria  ;  Senor  duan  A.  Susto,  director 
of  the  Archivos  Nacionah's  and  s(*cretarv  of  tlie  Academia  de  la 
Ilistoria;  and  Senor  Krn(*st(*  4.  Castillero  of  tin*  Academia  Panamena 
de  la  Lengua. 

Docunieiitonj  nniterial  relatire  tit  the  luter-Aiitencaii  ('onf/resx  of 
/Uhlloiiraphif.  The  Pan  American  Cnion  has  prepared  for  the  Inter 
American  Congress  of  Bihliograjdiy  which  will  convene  in  Havana, 
('uha,  on  November  o,  1934,  a  compilation  of  the  resolutions  on 
bibliography  passed  hy  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  International  C'on- 
ferences  of  American  states;  reports  to  the  Governing  lioard  of  the 
Pan  American  Cnion;  and  comments  on  problems  of  inter-American 
bibliography  and  library  science.  Of  this  mimeograjihed  pam|)hlet, 
number  13  of  the  ('oiKjrexH  and  C'onference  Series,  a  few  copies  are  still 
available  for  free  distribution. 

Recent  ac(ju!sltlons. —  ('ontaimal  in  a  shipment  of  hooks  from  the 
National  Library  in  Kio  de  daneiro  were  34  volumes  on  history, 
constitutional  law,  descriiition,  biography,  and  lit(*rature.  Included 
were  correspomhmce,  simeehes,  and  constitutional  studies  of  Kuy 
Barbosa;  lettcu’s  of  Father  Anchieta,  issmal  as  volume  iii  of  the 
('aitas  Jesaitieas;  hiographi(>s  of  General  Gonu's  Carneiro,  hy  IVdro 
('almon,  of  Baron  Maua,  hy  Alberto  d(*  Faria,  of  Padn*  Belchior  de 
I’ontes,  hy  Padr<*  Maiioel  da  Fonseca,  and  of  Dom  Pedr(»  II,  hy 
Viscount  Taunay;  several  anthr<»pological  studies,  hy  Pedr<^  ('almon, 


Alfrodo  Kllis  Junior,  Alfredo  Ladisliiu,  Pero<;rino  Junior,  and  Edjrardo 
Ko(juotte  Pinto,  respectively;  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  critical 
essays  by  Humberto  de  C’ampos;  Xoqoes  de  IHstorla  da  Educaqdo,  by 
Afranio  Peixoto;  a  two-volume  work  on  transportation  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  by  Xoronba  Santos;  the  first  volume  of  the  complete  works 
»)f  Antonio  Vieira,  edited  by  Pe<lro  Calmon;  and  volume  iii  of  .1 
PoUtica  Esienttr  do  Imperio,  by  I’andia  ('alogeras,  which  deals  with 
the  period  from  the  Hefrency  to  the  fall  of  Rosas. 

Amon<r  the  other  books  received  durinj;  the  past  month  are  the 
following;: 

iJixcursoH  pnrlaincnturios  [por]  DMiuiiigo  F.  Sanuiento.  PnMogo  del  Dr. 
.Mfrodo  L.  Palaeios.  Buenos  .Vires,  “  K1  .\teiieo’’,  1983.  2  v.  IS  eiii.  ((irandes 

eseritores  argeiitiiios  .  .  .,  vols.  xi.vi,  XLVii)  [This  eolleet ion  of  speeches  of  Sarini- 
ento,  the  "builder  of  the  new  .Vrgeutiua”  as  one  biographer  si>  aptly  calls  him, 
is  taken  from  his  complete  works.  It  consists  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  Hawson,  two  addresses  on  intervention  in  the  Provinces,  one  on 
higher  education,  and  others.] 

Excritoii  hixturicos  ij  liltrariox  [por]  Juan  Maria  (iutierrez.  Buenos  .Vires, 
“  K1  .Vteneo",  1934.  220  p.  IS  cm.  ((Irandes  oscritttres  argentiiu>s  .  .  .  .  vol. 

XLViii.)  [(iutierrez  was  an  educator,  historian,  bibliograi)her,  i)oet  of  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  (Indween  classic  and  romantic),  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  famous 
.Vsociacidn  do  Mayo.  In  this  volume  of  representative  writings,  taken  from  the 
licvixlu  (III  liio  lie  III  Pliitii  of  which  he  was  once  editor,  .several  phases  of  mid¬ 
nineteenth-century  .Vrgentine  cultural  life  are  shown.] 

('loilrit  liitxiix  [por]  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento.  Bikmios  .Vires,  “  F,1  .Vteneo”, 
1934.  217  ]).  IS  cm.  ((irandes  escritores  argentiims  .  .  .,  vol.  xi.ix)  [Of  the  50 
volumes  already  published  in  the  series  to  date,  this  is  the  ninth  by  Sarmiento. 
It  continues  the  accouid  in  volume  xxxvi,  Poiitiiii  ile  Roxnx;  the  two  taken  to- 
gt'ther  tell  the  full  story  of  the  tyrant’s  desi)otic  regime.  .Vlthough  Sarmiento 
never  wn)te  the  Life  of  Roxiix  that  he  had  i)lanned,  he  left  these  articles,  which  can 
well  take  the  place  of  the  unwritten  work.] 

I iitermi  zzo;  dos  decadas  de  recuerdos  literarios  (1SSS-190S)  [por]  Joatpiin 
V.  (ionzalez.  Prdlogo  de  Kafael  .Vlberto  .Vrrieta.  Buenos  .Vires,  "FJ  .Vteneo”, 
1934.  307  p.  IS  cm.  ((irandes  escritores  argentinos  .  .  .,  vttl.  u)  [This  interest¬ 
ing  volume  of  literary  es.says,  published  posthumously,  shows  only  one  side  of 
the  versatile  Dr.  (ionzalez,  whose  death  in  1923  ended  a  career  in  the  fields  of 
law,  i)olitics,  literature,  and  education,  to  which  the  fifty-one  volumes  of  his 
complete  works  are  only  one  monument.] 

tSoliir,  1931;  drgano  de  divulgacidn  del  Museo  antropoldgico  y  etnognifico  de  la 
Facultad  de  tilosofia  y  letras  [de  la  I'niversidad  de  Buenos  .Vires]  dirigido  por 
Felix  F.  (lutes.  [Buenos  .Vires,  Im]>renta  de  la  I'niversidad,  1931'.’]  4!>2  p. 

illus.,  i>lates  (part  col.),  ports.,  diagrs.  (1  fold.),  maps.  19  cm.  [The  .Vnthro- 
pological  and  l''.thnographieaI  Museum  begins  with  this  volume  its  series  of 
.scientific  |>ublications,  recoriling  the  results  of  its  investigations.  The  review. 
Solar,  contains  a  collection  of  various  papers  and  addresses,  as  well  as  reviews  of 
recent  books  on  related  topics.  Other  publications  of  the  Mu.seum  are  Euhli- 
eaeiouex  ilil  Miixio,  Serii  .1  (of  which  the  first  two  volumes  are  listed  Iw'low) 
and  Serii  H,  and  ('iirUlliix  ilel  .I/m.sco.] 

1‘ulilieaeioiiex  del  .Museo  antropoldgico  y  etnogratico  de  la  Facultad  de  filo- 
.sofia  y  letras  [de  la  I’niversidad  de  Buenos  .Vires]  dirigidas  por  Felix  F.  (lutes. 
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Serie  A,  i-ii.  liuoiio.s  Aires,  Iinpreiita  (ie  la  Universidad,  1931-1932.  2  v. 

illtis.,  plates,  dia^rrs.,  maps.  27  cm.  (Vidiime  i  cuntains  a  silicic  study.  La 
vivifuda  natural  vti  la  region  xerrana  ilc  Cdrtlnlia,  by  Francisco  de  .\paricio,  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  rural  habitations  in  that  province  with  99  |)lates.  Volume  ii  contains 
a  number  of  anthro|)oloKical  and  archac*olop;ical  c.ssays,  profusely  illustrated. | 

Conxtitni^do  da  licinihlica  dox  Exladox  I'nidox  da  Hruxil.  Hio  de  Janeiro, 
Imprensa  nacional,  1934.  64  p.  23  cm.  [This  is  the  new  Con.stitution  signed 

on  July  16,  1934.] 

liihliografia  dc  Enrique  Joxe  Varona  .  .  .  por  el  Doctor  Ferim'n  Peraza  y 
Sarausa.  Habana,  Imprenta  Molina  y  cia.,  1932.  299  j).  plate  (port.)  24  cm. 

(t'oleccion  cubana  de  libros  y  documentos  ineditos  o  raros,  dirigida  por  Fernando 
Ortiz,  vol.  11)  [The  death  of  Dr.  V’arona  in  1933  deprived  Cuba  of  one  of  her 
greatest  sons — educator,  philosopher,  man  of  letters.  He  grew  up  with  his 
country's  history.  This  bibliography  covers  the  period  from  1868,  when 
as  a  youth  of  19  years  he  wrote  Odax  nnacreunticas,  to  1931.  It  contains 
1,880  entries.] 

I mprcxionesde  an  viaje a(lalupagox[]wr]  Nicolas  Cl.  Martinez.  [Tercera  edici6n] 
Quito,  Talleres  gnificos  nacionales,  1934.  182  p.  19  cm.  (Publicaciones  del 

Observatori<»  de  (^uit:),  Seccidn  fie  geofisica.)  [The  first  edition  api)eared  in  1915. 
The  third  edition  is  published  with  the  text  intact  but  with  footnotes.  Hased  on 
his  diary,  the  descriptive  information  of  the  author  is  thus  first  hand.  With  the 
scientific  ami  historical  data  which  he  adds  this  volume  l)ecomes  more  than  mere 
“impressions.”] 

El  cristal  indigem  [p  >r]  .Vugusto  Arias.  Quito,  Editf)rial  America,  1934. 
209  p.  front,  (jiort.)  2J  cm.  [The  title  of  this  Ixjok  is  metai)horic.  It  is  a 
biography  of  the  eighteenth-century  Kcuadorean  .savant  Francisco  Eugenio  Javier 
de  Santa  Cruz  y  Es|K'jo,  forerunner  of  Ecuadorean  IndeiMjndence.  Es|K‘jo  lives 
again  in  this  long  and  complete  biography.  Senor  Arias  speaks  of  him  as  a 
physician,  a  scienti.st,  a  religious  man,  and  a  mati  of  letters.  The  large  modern 
government  hos|>ital  oiKuied  in  (^uito  last  year  is  named  for  Es|x>jo.  The  volume 
is  also  interesting  as  the  first  i.ssucfl  by  a  new  publishing  house  in  (juito,  the 
“  Editorial  .\meriea.”] 

Officioxo  rartnxal  (’ahildo  de  Quito  jmr  el  Hey  de  Exjniha  o  el  Virrey  de  Indiax, 
lo52-IoflS,  flescifrados  por  Jorge  flarcC's  C.  Quito  [Talleres  tipograficos 
municipales]  1934.  xvi,  (i48  p.  plates  (part  col.),  ports.,  facsims.  28  cm. 
(Publicaciones  del  .Vrehivo  municipal.)  [This  work  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Lihrox  primero  y  xegiindo  de  Cahildox  de  Quito,  noted  in  the  Bulletin  for  July  1934, 
and  takes  the  |»lace  of  the  Lihro  tercero  de  Cahildox,  since  the  comjilete  documentary 
material  for  that  |H*rio<l  was  lost.  This  volume  is  likewise  published  on  the 
occasion  of  the  four-humlredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Quito.  S«u*u>r 
(iarc(-s  has  compiled  the  documents  for  publication  and  transcrilied  them  in 
prcsent-<lay  Spanish.  .\s  an  a[)iM‘ndix  there  is  added  the  flescriptive  La  (’ihdad  de 
Sard  Franeixeo  del  Quito  written  in  1573  anonymously  and  the  Dexcripcion  de  la 
ciudad  de  Quito  y  vecindad  de  ella,  jMir  el  Arceiliano  de  sii  Iglesia,  Lie.  Pedro 
Rodriguez  de  .Vguayo,  reprinted  from  volume  III  of  the  now  rare  work  Kelacioncx 
geognificax  de  Indiax  (.Madrid,  1879).] 

Ijfi  imprenta  en  Guatemala;  algunas  adiciones  a  la  obra  cpie  con  este  titulo  pub¬ 
lico  en  Santiago  dc  Chile  el  ilustre  literato  Don  Josij  Toribio  Medina,  por  (lillHTb* 
Valenzuela,  (iuatemala  [Ti|>ografia  nacional]  1933.  vol.  1.  4.'>9  p.  illus. (ports.) 
20  cm.  [In  seeking  material  for  a  (jiiatemalan  bibliography,  S<;uor  Valenzuela 
has  discovered  many  items  in  ad<lition  to  thost^  in  M(;dina’s  work,  published  in 
1910;  the  first  f»f  thes«>  discoveries,  d<!aling  with  the  years  from  1676  to  1830,  are 
incorpfirated  in  this  volume.] 
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Wrdiitkra  ij  notable  rclacion  del  descubrimiento  y  conquixta  de  la  S ueva  Espuna 
y  (htalemala,  cscrita  por  el  ('apitan  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  en  el  siglo  xvi.  .  . 
Kdieioii  eonforiiie  al  iiianuscrito  original  (pie  se  gnarda  cn  el  Arehivo  de  la  nuini- 
eipalidad  de  (luatemala.  I’riMogo  de  Kdnardo  Mayora.  Cnateinala  [Tipografia 
naeionalj  1933-114.  2  v.  eol.  pi.  faesiin.  27  ein.  (Hil)lioteea  ‘‘ Coatheinala” 

de  la  Soeiedad  de  geografia  e  liistoria  .  .  .  vol.  .\-xi.)  [Tlie  first  edition  of  this 
famous  history  of  the  t'onipiest  vva.s  published  in  Madrid  in  1632.  With  this 
work  the  Soeiedad  de  geografia  e  historia  publishes  a  worthy  addition  to  the  other 
historie.s  of  Guatemala  whieh  it  has  made  available.] 

Libra  viejo  de  lafundacion  de  Guatemala  y  papelex  relativox  a  D.  Pedro  de  Alvaredo. 
I’rdlogo  del  lieeneiado  Jorge  Gareia  Granados.  Guatemala  [Tipografia  naeional] 
1934.  404  p.  illus.,  ports.,  facsims.  27  em.  (Biblioteea  “Goathemala”  de  la 

SiK'iedad  de  geografia  e  historia  .  .  .  vol.  xii.)  [More  sixteenth-century  source 
material  for  Guatemalan  history  is  found  in  this  volume.  Its  contents  include  the 
Libro  viejo,  the  proceedings  of  the  Cabildo  of  Guatemala  City  from  1524  to 
1530,  and  letters  and  documents  relative  to  .Vlvarado  from  1524  to  1545.] 

Septima  confcrencia  internacional  americana.  Memoria  general  y  actuacion  de 
la  delegacidn  de  Mexico,  presentada  por  el  Dr.  .1.  M.  I’uig  t'asauranc  .  .  .  Mt'xico, 
Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  relaciones  exteriores,  1934.  xxi,  552]).  24  cm.  [This 
is  a  report  on  tlie  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .Vmeriean  States  and  esjK'- 
cially  on  the  work  of  the  Mexican  delegation.  There  are  two  supplementary 
volumes,  Apendice  A  (listed  below),  containing  all  the  .studies  and  reports  that  the 
Mexican  delegation  presented  at  the  Conference,  and  Apendice  B,  containing 
documents,  s|)eeches,  etc.,  of  other  delegations  mentioned  in  the  Memoria  General, 
and  press  reports  from  all  the  Americas  relating  to  the  Conference  in  general  as 
well  as  to  the  Mexican  delegation.  The  latter  will  be  listed  next  month.] 

Septima  conferencia  internacional  americana.  Memoria  general  y  actuacion  de 
la  delegacidn  de  Mixico.  Apendice  .1  (estudios,  informes,  iniciativas  y  docu- 
mentos  diversos  presentados  en  la  Conferencia  por  la  Delegacidn  de  Mexico, 
Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  relaciones  exteriores,  1934.  xiv,  934  p.  24  cm. 

Joxe  Antonio  Barrenechea,  1S29-18S9;  su  vida  y  su  obra.  [Lima]  Imprenta 
Torres  Aguirre  [1929?]  Ixv,  643p.  plates  (ports.,  1  eol.)  24  em.  [This  volume 
was  di'dicated  to  Jose  Antonio  Barrenechea  by  his  descendants  on  the  centenary 
of  his  birth  in  1929.  He  st'rved  his  country  in  many  ways  during  the  la.st  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  jurist,  statesman,  and  diplomat.  This  volume 
contains  a  biograpliy  by  Uaiil  Porras  Barrenechea;  the  genealogy  of  the  family; 
various  s|)eeches,  articles,  letters,  and  studies  of  his.  including  a  long  work  on  civil 
law,  all  arranged  clironologically;  and  press  reports  and  other  eulogies  published 
both  at  his  death  and  at  the  1929  centenary.] 

Analex  tiixtdricox  del  Uruguay  [por]  Kduardo  .\cevedo.  (tomo  v.)  [Montevi¬ 
deo,  “  t'asa  .\.  Barreiro  y  Hamos  ”,  1934]  704  p.  tables.  23  cm.  (.\nales  de  la 

I'niversidad  [de  la  llepublica],  lOntrega  N.°  134)  Contents:  Los  gobiernos  de 
Idiarte  Borda,  Cuestas,  Batlle  y  Orddnez,  Williman,  y  Bat  lie  y  Orddnez,  desde 
lSt*4  hasta  1915.  [The  I'niversity  liegan  the  publication  of  this  long  and  com¬ 
plete  history  with  volume  131)  of  its  Analex  in  1933.  Volume  5  brings  it  into  the 
twentieth  century.  Dr.  .Veevedo  is  the  author  of  .st'veral  other  valuable  his¬ 
torical  works,  some  of  which  have  likewist'  Ihhmi  published  as  part  of  (he  Analex 
lie  la  I ’niverxidad.] 

Arehivo  del  General  .Miranda,  lievolucidn  franee.xa  .  .  .  Tomo  xiv.  Caracas, 
Parra  Ix'dn  hermanos,  Kditorial  Sur-.\nierica,  1933.  502  p.  facsim.  23'->  cm. 

[Volume  14  is  the  seventh  and  last  on  the  French  Revolution,  and  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  volume  13,  containing  as  it  d<H*s  the  last  of  the  “Cartas  interceptadas”. 
It  also  contains  Miscelanea;  1792  a  1797;  Impresos  y  grabados:  1792  a  1797; 
and  .\p('‘ndice  de  cartas:  1792  a  ISOI.] 
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The  SfMtuixh  origin  of  inlernotionnl  law;  Francisco  dc  Vitoria  and  his  law  of 
nations,  by  James  lirowii  Scott  .  .  .  Oxford,  Clarendon  press;  London,  H.  Mil¬ 
ford,  19J4.  ‘JSS,  elviii  j).  front,  (i)ort.),  plates.  2r)'2  ein.  (Publications  of  the 
Carnegie  endowment  for  international  i)eaee,  Division  of  international  law) 
(Franriseo  de  Vitoria,  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  school  of  international  law  in 
the  sixteenth  century  which  antedated  Orotius,  and  the  author  of  two  works 
which  set  f»)rth  his  law  of  nations,  is  herein  i)resent€Hl  to  English  readers  through 
a  valuable  treatise  on  his  doctrines  by  Dr.  Scott  and  the  complete  English 
translation  of  Vitoria’s  works.  This  book  is  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Scott’s 
S/mnish  origin  of  international  law.] 

.1  historg  of  American  foreign  policg,  by  John  Holladay  Latane  .  .  .  revised  and 
enlarged  by  David  W.  Wainhoust*  .  .  .  (iarden  City,  New  York,  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  company,  inc.  (c  11KJ4]  Sfil  j).  7  maps  on  14  plates.  27  cm.  IDr.  I>Jitane 
intemled  to  revise  this  excellent  work  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  his 
death  in  llkVi.  Mr.  Waiidiouse  has  brought  the  work  up  to  date,  revising  and 
enlarging  the  sections  after  chapter  22,  The  Panama  Canal.  The  book  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  1k‘  the  aid  to  students  of  American  diplomacy  that  it  has  been  since  it  was 
first  published  in  1927,  since  it  is  based  on  valuable  primary  and  secondary  source 
material  and  written  clearly  from  a  lil)eral  point  of  view.] 

The  followinfr  magazines  are  new  or  have  been  received  in  the 
Library  for  the  first  time; 

Senda;  re  vista  de  ciencias,  letras  y  arte;  organo  de  la  Escuela  normal  nacional 
“  Dr.  .Alejandro  Carbd”.  Cdrfloba,  19:i:J.  Num.  1,  julio  19:{:{.  44p.  illus.  ;il)4x 

2;i  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Eduardo  H.  Lu(|uc.  .Address:  Coldn  9.50,  Cordoba, 
Hepiiblica  .Argentina. 

liumo;  |)ublica(;ao  do  Sc'rvi(,'o  de  publicidade  e  divulga<;ao  da  Casii  do  estudante 
do  Hrasil.  llio  de  Jaiuuro.  193:1.  Ano  1,  n"  3,  julho  de  1933.  23  j).  illus., 

ports.  :i2x23'i  cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  Carlos  La<'erda,  Rui  Co.sta,  M. 
Braga  fie  Carvalho.  .Address:  Dirga  da  Carioca  11-2",  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

liolet'in  de  la  Sociedad  geogrujica  de  Colomhia  (.Academia  de  ciencias  geogra- 
ficas).  Bogota,  1934.  .Segunda^poea,  Ano  i,  niim.  1,  junio  dc  1934.  SO  p.  illus., 
plates,  maps  (1  fold.)  24x17  cm.  Quarterly.  Editor:  Jorge  .\lvarez  Lleras. 
.Address:  Dbservatorio  astrondmico  nacional,  Carrera  .H»  Numero  S  00. 

iJerecho;  revista  del  ('ftlegio  de  abogados,  Medellin.  Medillin,  1934.  .Ano 
VIII,  Tomo  in,  mimeros  29  y  30,  julio  de  1934.  (90]  p.  24xl(P4cm.  Quarterly. 

Editors:  Jaime  RestrejM)  Moreno,  Jo.s«'  Bestrepo  R.  .Addre.ss:  Panpie  de  Berrio, 
Ed.  del  Banco  de  la  Re|)ublica,  nros.  9  y  10,  Medellin,  Colombia. 

Co.sta  llicajilatelicn;  drgaiui  oficial  de  la  Sociedad  filateliea  de  Costa  Rica.  San 
Jose,  1934.  .Ano  II,  n"  .5,  encTo  de  1934.  24  ji.  illus.  2,5*4x17  cm.  Quarterly. 

Editor:  Camaliel  Noriega.  Afhlre.ss:  Apartado  postal  n”.  49.5,  San  Jose,  Co.sta 
Rica. 

The,  Dominican  Uepahlic,  actaallg.  New  A’ork,  1934.  Numla'r  1,  June 
1934.  8  p.  illus.,  port.  :{0x23  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Consulate  gfuieral  of 

the  Dominican  Bepublic  in  New  A'ork.  .Addre.ss:  17  Battery  Place,  New  A'ork, 
New  A'ork. 

Surco;  arte,  literatura,  ciencia.  Cuatemala,  1931.  'i'omo  1",  n"  1,  junio  <le 
1934.  20  p.  21x10  cm.  Monthly.  lOditors:  M.  Marsicovetere  y  Duran, 

-Xavier  Lojiez  Contreras.  .Address:  S*.  .Av.  N.,  N".  9,  (iuatemala,  Cuatemala. 

Majer;  semanario  hondureno  de  avanxada  feminista.  Tegucigalpa,  19:11. 
.\no  I,  num.  4,  julio  lOdi' 19:11.  19  p.  illus.  (ports.)  :i0x22cm.  Ivlitor:  Cle¬ 

mentina  .Suarez.  .Afhlre.ss:  -\v.  'J'elegrafos  nacionales,  Tegucigalpa,  Hon¬ 
duras. 
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Mapa;  revista  de  tiirisinu;  i)til)licacidu  meiisual  de  la  editorial  “  Merciirio". 
Mexico,  11134.  Toino  i,  nuiii.  1,  abril  de  11)34.  4(>  p.  illus.,  maps.  211x21  cm. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGES 

I.  C’hile 

Tho  second  annual  message  of  President  Arturo  Alessandri  of 
('hile,  delivered  at  the  opening;  of  the  ordinary  session  of  Congress  on 
May  21,  1934,  has  been  favorably  coininented  upon  at  home  and 
abroad.  “I  assumed  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic”,  said  Senor 
Alessandri,  “with  the  duty,  entrusted  to  me  by  my  fellow  countrymen, 
of  preserving  public  order,  defending  the  civil  system  of  jrovernment, 
and  lahorint;  untiriiifrly  for  the  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
country.  To  a  larjre  e.xtent  1  have  already  fulfilled  my  ])ro‘rram. 
Public  order  has  been  and  is  bein^  inalterably  maintained  and  we  are 
advancin<r  resolutely  on  the  road  toward  economic  recovery.  The 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  ha])j)ier  and  more  fruitful,  is  bejiinnins;  to  appear 
on  the  hoiizon.  ”  At  the  end  of  his  mes.sa<;e,  summarizins;  the  hopeful 
si^ns  of  improvement  under  his  policy  of  economic  reconstruction,  he 
said;  “The  result  derived  from  the  facts  and  %ures  which  I  have 
presented  is  that  a  country  in  a  state  of  collapse,  inherited  from  the 
tie  facto  frovernments,  stands  today  with  a  balanced  budget  and  well- 
ordered  public  finances.  All  internal  obligations  of  the  Government 
have  been  met  in  due  course.  There  has  been  no  delay  in  paying  public 
salaries,  as  was  to  be  feared  in  view  of  the  state  of  finances  when  1 
took  office.  Debts  in  arrears  have  been  covered  and  the  internal  debt 
has  been  diminished  by  a  considerable  number  of  millions.  A  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  has  also  been  made  in  the  deficits  incurred  by 
previous  administrations.  Unemployment  has  ceased  and  there 
remain  only  the  indigent,  for  whom  the  Government  is  caring  until 
a  definite  solution  is  found  for  their  problem.  In  this  respect  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  si.x  or  seven  thousand  workers  in  the  gold  washings 
have  left  because  they  found  more  remunerative  work  in  other 
activities.  This  fact  attests  the  growth  of  national  production  and  the 
success  of  the  Government’s  unemployment  relief  measures. 

“Deposits  in  and  loans  by  banking  institutions  have  increased  and 
obligations  due  th<*m  have  been  met  promptly  and  under  bett«‘r 
conditions  than  in  previous  years.  The  [laid-up  capital  of  stock 
companies  has  doubled  and  transactions  in  securities  have  shown  a 
considerable  growth.  The  same  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the 
insurance  business.  Income  tax  declarations  have  reached  amounts 
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hitherto  unknown  in  the  economic  history  of  the  country.  lender  the 
policy  of  commercial  reciprocity  and  protection  followed  by  the 
Government,  export  trade  has  expanded,  greatly  improving  our  trade 
balance.  National  and  piivate  railways  have  seen  their  income  rise 
appreciably.  Agricultural,  mineral,  and  manufacturing  production 
has  increased  considerably,  consumption  following  the  trend  of  these 
increases.”  President  Alessandri  then  made  a  strong  appeal  to  those 
who  had  benefited  most  from  the  Government’s  efforts,  to  pass  on 
these  benefits  to  the  middle  and  laboring  classes  in  the  form  of 
augmented  employment  and  higher  wages. 

GOVERNMENTAL  REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Governmental  expenditure  for  the  year  1933  had  been  estimated  by 
the  previous  administration,  tlie  President  said,  at  1,060,312,455 
pesos  and  revenues  at  520,000,000  pesos.  Instead  of  this  large  deficit 
there  was  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  1933  of  1,831,654  pesos.  Expendi¬ 
tures  were  reduced  to  944,127,512  pesos,  of  which  some  200,000,000 
pesos  were  employed  for  public  works  and  direct  and  indirect  unem¬ 
ployment  relief,  a  sum  which  would  previously  have  been  considered 
an  extraordinary  expenditure  to  be  financed  by  loans.  Revenues, 
amounting  to  945,959,167.13  pesos,  were  secured  principally  tlirough 
heavier  taxation,  thus  checking  the  inflationary  movement  which  was 
so  marked  in  1931  and  1932.  Import  taxes  were  increased  50  jiercent, 
netting  about  55,000,000  pesos;  a  2  percent  tax  was  imposed  on  com¬ 
mercial  transactions,  estimated  to  produce  some  80,000,000  pesos  for 
the  last  10  months  of  1933  but  which  actually  produced  less  since  it 
was  delayed  by  congressional  debate;  nitrate  revenues,  as  provided 
in  the  law  which  created  the  Nitrate  Sales  Corporation,  amounted 
to  140,000,000  pesos;  and  30,000,000  pesos  were  secured  through  the 
retirement  and  melting  of  the  old  one-peso  coins. 

Revenues  and  expenditures  for  1934  were  originally  estimated  by 
the  present  administration  at  845,659,000  and  845,424,935  pesos, 
respectively,  of  which  136,036,000  were  to  be  spent  for  jiublic  works 
and  unemployment  relief.  This  estimate  was  changed  to  830,499,000 
and  830,493,995  pesos  respectively,  by  reducing  the  appropriation  for 
public  works  after  a  law  jiassed  by  Congress  e.xempting  the  sale  of 
certain  articles  from  the  2  percent  transaction  tax  reduced  the  esti¬ 
mated  revenues  by  about  20,000,000  pesos.  The  tax,  however,  was 
reimposed  by  C’ongress,  exem|)ting  only  articles  considered  necessities 
when  sold  directly  to  the  consumer  and  reducing  the  tax  to  0.5  percent 
on  transactions  in  municipal  slaughter  houses  and  jiublic  markets. 
A  supplementary  law  was  then  passed  restoring  20,995,000  pesos  to 
the  public  works  appropriation  and  jiroviding  for  an  expenditure  of 
5,000,000  pesos  for  hospital  services,  this  supplementary  credit  to  be 
met  with  the  procee<ls  of  the  reimposed  tax. 
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INTERNAL  DEBT 

111  addition  to  halancinjr  the  bud<ret,  the  (lovernment  had  to  find 
means  to  reduee  the  delieits  from  jirevious  years  which,  on  December 
31,  1932,  amounted  to  21S,2()9,99r»  pesos.  This  amount  was  reduced 
during:  the  year  to  93,828,228  pesos.  The  sliort  term  advances, 
amounting  to  972,470,371  pesos,  made  by  tlie  (Vntral  Bank  dui’in^ 
1931  and  1932,  were  consolidated  into  a  lonjr-term  loan  payin<:  2  per¬ 
cent  interest  and  1  percent  amortization  per  annum.  About  20,000,- 
000  pesos  have  already  been  jiaid  in  accordance  with  Law  Xo.  r)408, 
which  authorized  the  payment  of  ■)5,000,000  pesos  of  the  debts  con¬ 
tracted  by  previous  administrations  prior  to  January  1,  1933,  and 
99,000,000  pesos  owed  by  the  (lOvernment  to  the  ('ajas  de  Prevision 
(social  insurance  funds).  The  total  indebtedness  of  the  (lovernment 
was  reduced  during  1933  by  59,052,172  pesos. 

CO.MMEUCIAL  POLICY 

An  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the  foreign  policy  of  ('bile  dur¬ 
ing  1933  was  the  negotiation  of  commercial  agreements  with  South 
American  ami  European  governments,  ('ommercial  treaties  signed 
during  the  year  with  Argentina  and  IVru  contained  a  number  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  custom  concessions  intended  to  increase  and  facilitate  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  these  nations.  The  negotiation  of  a  similar 
treaty  with  ('olomhia  was  reported  to  he  in  an  advanced  stage, 
('ompiuisation  agreements  were  negotiated  with  a  number  of  European 
countries  for  the  liipiidation  of  foreign  credits  blocked  in  ('bile  on 
account  of  exchange  control,  as  well  as  for  assuring  the  sale  of  (’hilean 
products,  esp<*cially  nitrate,  in  foreign  markets.  Agreements  of  this 
tyjie  were  signed  during  the  year  with  Sw(*den,  (lermany,  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  It  was  expected  that  agreements  with  S|)ain  and  Holland 
would  lx*  signed  in  the  near  future.  Private  agreements  of  the  same 
nature  were  signed,  with  the  (lov(*rnment’s  aiuthorization,  h<‘twe»*n 
the  Nitrate  Sales  ('orporation  and  odicial  institutions  in  Austria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  and  Italy.  The  President  also  stat<'d  that 
the  (lov(‘rniii(‘nt  had  h(>gun  tlx*  study  of  c(»mnx*r(‘ial  tr(*aties  with  a 
numlx*!'  of  .Viix'i'icain  and  Eur«»pean  <‘ountries,  among  tlx*m  (ir(‘at 
Britain,  the  Cnit(*d  Stat(*s,  Brazil,  ('uha,  atxl  Ecuador. 

FOR K ION  TRADE 

'Fix*  im|)rovement  in  the  foreign  trad(*of  the  eonntry  can  lx*  clearly 
se(*n,the  l’r(*sident  stat<*d,  by  comparing  statistics  for  tlx*  first  thr(*(* 
months  of  1933  with  those*  for  tlx*  c)UT(*sponding  p(*riexl  in  1934. 
Exfxirts  increas<*d  from  92.9  million  gohl  p«*sos  to  139.4  million  p<*s»ts, 
or  4ti  p«*rc<*nt.  Imports,  on  tlx*  «*ontrary,  (h*«*r<*as<*d  from  4(».(»  million 
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•rold  pesos  to  40  million,  or  14  percent.  The  increase  in  exports  has 
been  due  to  improved  conditions  in  the  mining  industries  and  larger 
shipments  of  agricultural  and  livestock  products.  The  exports  of 
minerals  amounted  to  92  million  gohl  pesos  as  compared  with  GO 
million  during  the  first  three  months  of  1933,  nitrate  shipments  in¬ 
creasing  from  143,000  tons  to  410,000  tons  and  copper  from  23,900 
tons  to  30,000.  Shipments  of  beans,  lentils,  and  other  legumes, 
cereals,  wines,  and  fresh  and  preserved  fruits  show  considerable  in¬ 
creases  over  1933.  Exports  of  livestock  products  increased  from  12.1 
million  gold  pesos  to  28.0  million,  owing  to  better  prices  for  wool. 
During  the  first  three  months  of  1933  wool  exports  amounted  to  5,000 
tons  valued  at  10.1  million  pesos,  as  compared  with  8,000  tons  valued 
at  25.8  million  pesos  in  1934.  New  exports  such  as  coal,  sulphur, 
timber,  sodium  sulphate,  and  some  industrial  products  are  reported 
to  be  holding  their  ground  and  in  many  cases  increasing.  Commercial 
control  over  ex|)orts  has  been  continued  so  that  Chilean  products  may 
find  a  better  market  abroad.  To  this  end  regulations  for  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  various  export  products  have  been  issuetl  and  others 
have  been  improved  in  accordance  with  the  experience  gained  while 
they  were  in  effect. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  NITRATE  INDUSTRY 

The  effect  of  the  reorg:anization  of  the  nitrate  industry  is  already 
beginning  to  he  felt.  A  new  chapter  in  the  nitrate  industry  was 
opened,  when,  on  January  8,  1934,  President  Alessandri  signed  Law 
No.  5350  creating  the  (’hilean  Nitrate  and  Iodine  .Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion.  (See  Chile  Iteramps  the  Xitrate  Indui^tr}/  in  the  May  1934  issue 
of  the  Bui.i.etin.) 

Through  the  operation  of  this  law  the  companies  which  formed  the 
('osach  (the  former  nitrate  association)  have  separated  for  production 
purposes,  hut  in  order  to  compete  with  producers  of  synthetic  nitrate 
the  marketing  of  the  |)roduct  is  concentrated  in  one  entity:  the  sales 
cor|>oration.  The  corporation  purchases  the  nitrate  fnun  the  com¬ 
panies  at  the  “industrial  <‘ost  ”  »>f  the  product,  that  is,  without  taking 
int(»  account  interest  on  capital,  amortization  and  service  on  loans, 
and  sells  the  nitrate  )d>r«>ad  at  whatever  price  it  can  obtain  even  with¬ 
out  profit.  In  this  manner,  the  President  says,  the  debts  of  the  indus¬ 
try  are  eliminated  from  the  calculation  of  purchase  and  sales  prices,' 
employment  in  the  nitrate  fields  is  assured  as  long  as  nitrate  can  be  sold 
at  cost,  ami  the  (Jovernment  obtains  a  reasonable  share  «)f  the  profits 
when  nitrate  can  he  sold  at  a  jirofit.  The  President  p»)inted  »>ut 
that  since  this  share  in  the  profits  will  be  in  h>reign  currency,  it  will 

■  'I'lip  svrvUv  Ilf  llu‘  (IpIiIs  will  !■«>  met  only  w  lion  tlim‘  iiri>  iirotll.s  nviiiliililr  I'rotits  will  In*  liislriliiitoil 
lipl  wtni  Ili6  OovernnionI  iiinl  On*  (iroiliu'i'rs  In  the  |iro|iortion  of  inifivnl  «nil  T.S  |n>rivnt.  rt'surolivclx  . 
sissit  at  itiill  III  .'i 
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enable  the  (lovornineiit,  when  the  recovery  of  the  country  permits, 
to  attack,  at  least  in  part,  the  problem  of  the  external  debt. 

Since  the  country  is  now  able  to  compete  favorably  in  world  mar¬ 
kets,  the  President  estimates  that  in  the  1933-34  nitrate  year  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  nitrate  wilt  be  sold  as  compared  with  822,000 
tons  in  the  previous  year.  Four  more  plants  were  in  operation  in 
March  1934  than  in  the  past  year;  there  were  1(5,110  laborers  working 
in  the  nitrate  fields  as  compared  with  12,358  in  May  1933;  and  the 
monthly  output  of  the  industry  has  increased  from  an  average  of 
3(5,109  tons  to  52,1(52  tons. 

I.MPROVEMENT  IN  THE  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

The  trend  of  banking  transactions,  said  President  Alessandri,  has 
always  and  everywhere  been  considered  an  index  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  a  country  and  in  general  an  indication  of  the  degree  of 
confidence  which  the  (Jovernment  ins|)ires  in  the  people.  Thus  a 
reduction  in  loans  and  other  ailvances  is  a  sure  sign  of  economic 
depression  and  of  public  distrust.  An  increase  reveals  prosperity 
and  confidence  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
banking  deposits  accurately  reflects  this  same  social  phenomenon;  a 
decrease  shows  economic  uneasiness  and  uncertainty  ami  an  increase 
denotes  activity  and  confidence  in  business.  Also  the  decrease  or 
increase  of  the  ammint  of  banking  obligations  in  arrears  confirms  the 
degree  of  prosperity  or  de|)ression  of  the  national  economy. 

As  evidence  of  the  progressive  imjirovement  in  economic  conditions 
in  ('Idle  the  President  included  the  following  table  in  his  message. 
It  shows  the  total  amount  «)f  loans,  deposits,  and  payments  in  arrears 
of  all  the  commercial  banks  and  the  National  Saving  Bank  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1932  and  March  10,  1934.  lx)ans  and  de|)osits  show  an  increase, 
payments  in  arrears  a  decrease. 
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The  President  (jiioted  other  fijjures  to  show  sifrns  of  improving  con¬ 
ditions:  An  increase  in  tlie  yield  of  the  paid-in  capital  of  stock  com¬ 
panies  (2,879,549,711  pesos,  not  including  insurance  companies)  from 
2.17  percent  in  1932  to  4.24  percent  during  1933;  an  increase  of  (>1.2 
percent  in  stock  exchange  transactions;  an  increase  of  547  million 
pesos  in  the  amount  of  insurance  and  of  11  percent  in  the  premiums 
as  well  as  an  increase  of  half  a  million  ])esos  in  the  direct  taxes  paid 
by  the  insurance  companies;  and  an  increase  in  the  numher  of  income- 
tax  returns  and  in  the  profits  shown  by  these  returns. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

At  the  end  of  1932  there  were  in  Chile  about  1  (>0,000  unemployed 
out  of  a  total  po])ulation  of  4,419,()77.  In  May  1934  there  were 
fewer  than  40,000,  of  which  half  were  reported  to  he  professional 
beggars  or  unem[>loyahle.  The  great  mass  of  laborers  were  absorbed 
by  agriculture,  gold  washing,  the  mining  industry,  the  nitrate  plants, 
numerous  public  works,  and  the  building  trades.  Of  the  various 
measures  adopted  by  the  Clovernment  to  combat  unemployment, 
gold  washing  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  and  least  expensive. 
During  1933  more  than  40,000  men  were  thus  employed;  this  figure 
was  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  31,500,  the  difference  having 
been  absorbed  by  other  industries,  ]>rincipally  agriculture,  (lold 
production  in  1933  amounted  to  1,932  kilograms  (kilogram  ecpials 
2.2  pounds),  valued  at  49.9  million  pesos. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  PIIOVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 

The  President  early  in  his  administration  submitted  a  bill  to  Con¬ 
gress  providing  for  the  election  of  municipal  authorities,  thus  putting 
an  einl  to  the  Presidential  a]>pointment  of  these  officials  in  direct 
violation  of  the  constitution.  The  measure  passed  by  Congress  on 
•lanuary  15,  1934,  fixing  tbe  rules  for  the  election  of  r({fidorei<  mnnh'i- 
fialeft  (aldermen)  has,  the  President  believes,  perfected  and  amplified 
the  (Miilean  electoral  system,  since  it  gives  the  right  to  vote  in  munic¬ 
ipal  elections  to  women  and  to  foreigners  who  have  resided  in  ('‘bile 
for  more  than  five  years.  Once  the  registration  in  accordance  with 
this  law  has  been  <‘om|)leted,  the  elections  will  be  called.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  submitted  to  (’ongress  a  hill  establishing  provincial  assem¬ 
blies  as  provided  in  the  constitution.  Since  each  assembly  is  to  he 
c4>mpos(‘d  of  representatives  from  the  communes  of  the  respective 
Provinces,  it  was  impossible  to  act  until  the  problem  of  municipal 
authorities  had  been  settled.  Now  that  that  matter  has  been  success¬ 
fully  solvetl,  the  President  asked  C’ongress  to  hasten  the  enactment 
of  the  hill  mentioned. 
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EDUCATION 

The  work  «)f  the  (lovernniont  durinj:  the  year  1933  with  respect  to 
education  had  as  its  special  aim  the  reorjranization  of  institutions  and 
the  reestablishment  of  standards  which  had  broken  down  as  a  con- 
seijuence  of  disturbed  conditions  in  the  country  durinj'  the  last  few 
years.  This  fundamental  aim  achieved,  the  Government  faced  the 
problem  of  orientinfr  national  education  in  accordance  with  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  country. 

Primary  education — the  most  important  branch  of  public  education, 
accordinjr  to  the  President — has  been  improved  durin"  1933  and 
facilities  provided  for  a  larmier  number  of  pupils.  In  the  rural  districts 
186  new  schools  were  established  and  556  teachers  added  to  the  rolls, 
thus  providing  school  facilities  for  27,000  more  children  and  solving 
the  unemployment  problem  of  teachers. 

Trade  schools,  which  the  President  considered  are  the  logical  con¬ 
tinuation  of  primary  education,  were  given  preferential  attention,  and 
14  new  ones  were  established. 

The  problem  of  the  rural  schools  has  received  the  special  attention 
of  the  Government.  Measures  have  been  enacted  in  order  to  provide 
rural  schools  with  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  secure  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  married  couples  to  coeducational  schools  in  the  country, 
supply  tools  to  schools  that  have  at  least  21j  acres  of  land  for  their 
agricultural  activities,  establish  eourses  on  agricidture  and  small  indus¬ 
tries  in  Vicuna,  etc.;  train  personnel  for  farm  schools,  and  prepare  a 
specialized  program  of  agricultural  and  industrial  activities  for  such 
schools,  which  number  150;  obtain  improvement  in  the  personnel  of 
primary  schools,  and  impose  stricter  recpiisities  for  admission  into 
the  normal  schools. 

Improvement  in  the  organization  and  functioning  of  night  schools 
was  noted,  ('ommissions  are  working  on  the  question  of  te.xt  books 
and  in  the  differentiating  between  the  curricula  of  urban  and  of  rural 
schools,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  each  region. 

3,750  |)upils  were  enrolled  in  the  10  commercial  institutes.  ('<»urses 
of  study  in  the  11  establishments  where  3,353  women  receive  voca¬ 
tional  training  have  b<*en  changed. 

The  curriculums  of  industrial  and  mining  schools  were  rc'vised, 
eipiipment  improved,  and  an  aidditional  scho(»l  cn‘ate<l  at  Valdivia. 

II.  ('osTA  Rica 

An  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  and  in  governmental 
revenues  was  viewed  by  President  Ricardo  dimt’uiez  as  a  sign  of 
improved  business  conditions  in  ('osta  Rica.  “Wean*  not  out  of  the 
ilepression  yet,”  he  stated  in  his  m<*ssage  to  ('ongress  on  May  1 ,  1934, 
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“hut  our  feet,  instead  of  sinking  in  a  morass,  are  now  treading  firmer 
ground.”  Prosperity  or  depression  in  Costa  Rica  is  largely  a  matter 
of  the  volume  of  the  coffee  crop  and  the  price  which  this  principal 
export  product  commands  in  world  markets.  The  1932-.‘i3  crop,  the 
President  says,  was  the  largest  ever  harvested  in  Costa  Rica.  About 
27.8  million  kilos  of  coffee  were  gathered,  an  increase  of  about  oO 
percent  above  the  preceding  crop,  and  for  the  first  time,  since  1883  at 
least,  coffee  exports  e.xceeded  ()()0,()00  (piintals.  Prices,  however,  were 
low.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  the  crop  is  estimated  to  have  netted  36.3 
million  colones,  an  increase  of  11.7  millions  over  the  cash  value  of  the 
preceding  one.  Although  the  1933-34  crop  is  estimated  to  be  at 
least  one-third  less  abundant  than  the  preceding  one,  the  President 
expects  the  cash  yield  to  be  higher  because  of  the  rise  of  prices  in 
foreign  markets. 

Exports  and  imports  increased  during  1933  to  48.3  million  colones 
and  38.8  million  colones,  respectively,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  of 
9.5  million  colones.  The  increase  in  exjiort  trade  was  due  to  larger 
coffee  shipments.  Exports  of  bananas  and  cacao  decreased  both  in 
volume  and  value. 

Since  exchange  control  was  instituted  in  Costa  Rica  because  of  fear 
that  the  proceeds  of  the  export  trade  would  be  insufiicient  to  meet 
imports,  the  favorable  trade  balance  obtained  last  year  led  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  ask  Congress  in  his  message  to  return  to  the  system  of  free 
exchange  which  prevailed  before  January  1932.  Voicing  his  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  working  of  the  e.xchange  control  machinery,  President 
Jimenez  stated  that  it  had  slowed  up  import  and  export  transactions, 
restricted  the  credit  which  foreign  houses  grant  to  importers  and  other 
business  men,  led  to  the  fixing  of  unjustified  exchange  rates — sometimes 
too  high,  sometimes  too  low,  thus  working  hardships  alternately  on 
importei’s  and  on  ex|)orters  and  caused  great  inconvenience  to 
travelers. 

An  increase  in  the  income  derived  from  the  Pacific  Railway  and  the 
customs  caused  the  actual  revenue  for  1933  to  exceed  budgetary 
estimates.  Actual  revenues  amounted  to  23,884,006  colones.  The 
budget  and  supplementary  appropriations  fixed  expenditures  for  1933 
at  26,41*1,846  colones;  only  24,569,408  colones  were  spent,  however, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  685,402  colones,  the  smallest  since  1929.  The 
largest  single  item  of  expenditure  consisted  of  payments  on  the  public 
debt  (5,294,771  colones).  The  second  largest  sum  was  for  education; 
this  amounted  to  4,530,330  colones,  including  435,388  colones  spent 
by  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  for  school  buildings.  Other  expenditures 
of  that  Ministry  amounted  to  4,319,018  colones,  <*f  which  1,482,978 
were  spent  for  relief  of  the  unemployed.  The  President  estimated  that 
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last  year  the  Army  cost  oach  C'osta  Kioan  citizen  ().S4  colon,  whereas 
public  education  cost  S.21  colones  |)er  capita. 

Ainonjr  the  measures  i)roposed  by  the  President  to  the  lefrislature 
was  one  for  the  relief  of  mortjra^e  debtors  to  the  ‘rovernment-owned 
International  Bank  of  ('osta  Rica.  Coiifrie^s  has  already  reduced  the 
interest  which  debtors  must  pay  from  12  j)ercent,  including  amortiza¬ 
tion,  to  ()  percent  per  annum  and  suspended  amortization  payments. 
The  President  proposes  to  allow  debtors  of  the  hank  who  even  so 
cannot  meet  their  ohlifrations  to  |)ay  percent  interest  on  their  debt 
for  20  years,  automatically  canceliiifr  their  mortjrafrcs  at  the  end  of 
this  period.  Other  ])roposals  look  forward  to  the  liberalization  of  the 
law  on  unused  public  lands,  an  ade(|uate  water  supjdy  for  Puntarenas, 
the  unilication  of  municipal  legislation,  and  the  revision  of  the  1920 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  re<rard  to  presidental  elections.  In 
discussin"  the  sanitary  ])rohlems  of  the  country,  the  President  praised 
the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  especially  for  the  aid  it  has 
friven  the  (lovernment  in  the  establishment  of  the  Turrialha  Sanitary 
I'nit. 

111.  Domixk'ax  Reppbi.ic 

In  his  fourth  annual  messafre  to  the  National  Assembly,  President 
Rafael  L.  Trujillo  Molina  reported  that,  after  carryinfi  out  hudjjetary 
requirements  with  respect  to  all  ohlipitions  of  the  Government,  the 
year  193:i  ended  with  a  surplus  ot  $82,007  and  moreover  that  the, 
e.xternal  debt  of  the  natioti  had  he(*n  reduced,  a  large  part  of  the  floating 
debt  amortized,  and  an  e.xtensive  program  of  public  works  carried  out. 

Government  revenues  during  1933  were  reported  as  $8,415,432,  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  $7,421,052  received  in  1932.  The 
President  attributed  this  primdpally  to  three  causes;  New  taxes  im¬ 
posed  in  1933,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  general  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  a  progressive  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
collecting  ta.xes.  The  external  debt  was  reported  to  he  $10,320,500, 
after  deducting  the  $178,000  amortized  during  the  year.  The  public 
works  program  included  the  construction  of  bridges  over  the  Yuna, 
Vaque  del  Nort<*,  Vulaiso,  and  lliguamo  rivers,  the  re|niir  of  7fil  kilo¬ 
meters  of  highway  (kilometer  ecpials  0.02  mile),  the  paving  of  streets 
in  Santo  Domingo  and  Santiago,  and  the  dredging  of  the  harbor  of 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris.' 

During  the  |)ast  year  the  Dominican  e.xecutive  visited  President 
Stenio  Vincent  of  Haiti  at  Guana  mint  he,  the  latt(*r  crossing  the  Ihunini- 
can  frontier  to  return  the  call  at  Daijahdn.  As  ti  ivsult  of  the  conver- 

>  I'liotoKr.iiilis  Ilf  m'Ttitly  (■•insIriK'te,]  imlilic  works  in  the  Doiiiiniciin  l<i‘|>i>)>li<'  wore  )iiil>lislic<l  in  Ihu 
August  l!04  issiio  of  the  lii  i.i  ktis. 
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nations  tlu*n  held  botwetMi  tho  Presidents  of  the  two  neii-uhorin^ 
repuhlies  a  eoininission  has  been  appointed  to  settle  diflieulties  ansin^ 
out  of  the  frontier  treaty  of  January  21,  1929. 

In  aeeordanee  witli  the  President’s  plan  for  reoifrani/ing  rural 
education,  oOJ  schoolhouses  were  constructed  durinjr  the  year.  The 
first  National  Mediead  C'onjrress,  convoked  by  e.xecutive  decree,  met  jit 
Sjinto  I)omin>ro  on  October  12,  19J3. 

An  internal  air-mail  service  was  idso  established  durin<r  the  year. 


THE  MEXICAN  FINANCE  C0RP0R.4TI0N 

The  law  of  Aujrnsst  30,  1933,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Finance 
to  establish  a  national  finance  corporation  to  take  over  the  real 
estate  and  mortjraj'es  held  by  jarivate  banks,  has  been  amended  by 
an  e.xecutive  decree  of  April  2K,  1934.*  The  capital  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  which,  as  stated  in  the  January  1934  issue  of  the  Bi'Lletix, 
was  originally  to  be  10(),000,()0()  pesos,  has  been  reduced  to  50,000,- 
000  pesos,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Federal  (lov- 
ernment  in  land  and  cash  and  the  other  by  individuals  and  by 
national  and  private  credit  institutions.  Thus  there  will  be  two 
series  of  shares:  A,  representing  the  (lovernment’s  contribution,  and 
H,  that  of  the  banks’.  The  latter  will  he  preferred  stock,  paying 
an  annual  dividend  of  0  percent.  The  principal  aim  of  the  Xacionaf 
Financiera,  S.  ..1.,  as  the  new  organization  has  been  named,  is  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  (leneral  Law  of  Credit  Institutions 
of  June  28,  1932.  This  was  designed  to  keep  bank  capital  lif|uid 
and  therefore  obliged  credit  institutions  to  dispose  of  their  real 
estate  and  mortgages  within  three  years  from  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  About  two-thirds  of  the  governmental  contributions  to  the 
capital  of  the  new  organization  will  be  in  real  estate,  which  the 
corponition  is  expected  to  dis|)ose  of  by  promoting  the  Federal 
policy  of  colonization,  irrigation,  and  division  of  land  among  small 
owners.  To  carry  out  these  aims  the  Xacional  Finanviera  is  em¬ 
powered,  among  other  things,  to  administer,  subdivide,  colonize, 
irrigate,  buy  and  sell  land,  organize  and  finance  enterprises  for 
these,  purposes,  contract  loans,  buy  and  sell  securities,  organize* 
credit  unions,  and  act  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  ami  Public  C'redit. 

>  I./ey  quo  iiUMtiflni  lu  <1110  iuitori76  a  la  SoiTotaria  do  llaoionda  >  ('r^tlito  PuMUt^  para  la  fundaoidn 
do  una  ScK-iodad  Finanoiora,  y  tpio  oroa  la  “NaoiiHial  Kinaiioiora*’  S.A.  ouu  ol  niraotor  tio  Instituoidn 
Naoioiial  do  ('rf'diltc  lUnrio  Oticiat,  Moxirci.  .\pril  ill),  I1):U. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  IN  BRAZIL 


While  the  domestic  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  Brazil  has  been 
steadily  advancing  to  meet  the  insistent  demand  for  those  articles 
which  can  be  economically  produced  within  the  country,  expansion 
in  manufacturing,  housing,  and  transportation  and  the  corresponding 
improvement  in  general  living  standards  have  been  so  rapid  during  the 
past  two  decades  that  local  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have  been 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  reciuirements  of  the  country. 
While  the  per  capita  use  of  iron  and  steel  is  still  relatively  small,  the 
types  of  such  articles  entering  into  commerce  there  are  as  varied  as  in 
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more  highly  industrial  countries.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  Brazil 
has  X  limited  production  of  iron  and  steel  products  which  rcfpiire 
simple  processing,  whereas  it  relies  on  importations  for  manufactures 
retjiiiring  a  greater  element  of  te<*hnieal  skill  or  heavy  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 

.Vlthough  there  exist  in  Brazil  vast  deposits  of  high-grade  iron  ore, 
the  production  of  steel  products,  begun  almost  three  centuries  ago, 
has  not  advanced  as  ra|>idly  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a  country 
where  other  industries  have  made  such  great  progress.  For  many 
years  there  was  a  distinct  teiuleiicy  to  est.iblish  small  producing  units 
with  a  few  hundred  tons  annual  ea]>acity  at  widely  separated  points, 

■  Kvf'erpts  from  ti  rf‘|M»rt  to  the  t>eptirtmeril  of  (’oiritnorce  tiy  kalph  II  Arkerintm.  t't'rrii’ereiHl 

of  the  rniteif  States  in  l\io  de  Janeiro.  A|»ril  hi, 
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and  these  distributed  their  output  to  small  areas  limited  by  hifih  trans- 
p«)rtation  costs.  Despite  governmental  protection  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  these  concerns,  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  compete  with 
foreign  producers,  who  were  making  great  strides  toward  more  eco¬ 
nomical  production,  gradually  disappeared.  Within  the  past  two 
decades  larger  units  have  replaced  these  early  pioneei-s  and  these 
have  steadily  expanded  their  range  of  activities,  so  that  they  offer 
severe  competition  to  certain  types  of  foreign-made  steel,  especially 
in  the  highly  industrialized  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  However,  the  harriers  of  high  transportation  costs, 
the  distances  between  the  location  of  the  iron  ore  deposits  and  coal 
supplies,  and  the  large  investments  required  have  restricted  the 
growth  of  these  concerns  to  a  limited  number  and  output. 

According  to  official  publications  of  the  Brazilian  Government, 
there  now  exist  in  Brazil  10  producei-s  of  pig  iron  and  steel,  all  of  whom 
have  their  furnaces  and  most  of  them  their  steel  mills  in  the  State  of 
Minas  Geraes,  where  the  large  iron  ore  deposits  are  found.  Of  those 
only  two  comjianies  equipped  with  rolling  mills  are  actually  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  figures  of  output  as  submitted  to  the  Government  for  the 
seven  .veal’s  ended  December  31,  1932,  were  as  follows; 
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In  trade  circles  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  r)0,000 
tons  of  pig  iron  and  between  40,000  and  45,000  tons  of  rolled  products 
were  ])roduced  during  1933,  and  1S1,023  metric  tons  of  iron  and  steel, 
valued  at  10cS,09S  contos,  and  32,016  metric  tons  of  machinerv,  ap¬ 
paratus,  utensils,  and  tools,  valued  at  2(S6,S14  contos,  imported. 
(The  average  value  of  the  conto  in  1933  was  ,$79.63.1 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  TRENDS  IN  COLOMBIA 

Three  vears  ago  a  reform  affecting  the  entire  school  svstem  of  the 
countrv  was  instituted  bv  the  (h)vernment  of  (\dombia  through  the 
Ministry  of  Kducation.  A  studv  of  the  changes  and  their  effects  was 
made  by  .\lvaro  Marin  V.  for  the  Spanish  edith)n  of  the  Bi’i.i.etix 
of  the  Pan  American  I’nion.  The  hdlowing  is  a  summarv  of  his 
article : 
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The  fil-st  break  with  traditional  educational  routine  was  made  with 
the  establishment  of  the  (iimnasio  Moderno  in  Bo‘^ota,  about  ‘JO  years 
ajro.  Its  founder,  Dr.  A^rustm  Nieto  ('aballero,  showed  what  a 
modern  school  should  he,  with  emphasis  on  such  im|)ortant  features  as 
well-designed  buildinjrs,  athletic  fields,  theater,  ami  model  farm.  The 
students  were  taufjht  to  take  an  active,  instead  of  a  passive,  part  in 
school  work,  and  to  do  their  own  invest ipi tin"  in  fields  of  especial 
interest  to  them.  The  influence  of  the  (limnasio  was  felt  in  the 
capital  and,  to  a  much  less  degcree,  in  its  immediate  vieinity. 

In  1980  the  (lovernment  established  the  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
ti«»nal  Inspection  and  appointed  Dr.  Nieto  (’aballero  as  its  head.  The 
new  inspector-in-chief  started  almost  immediately  on  an  extended  trip 


TIIK  CIM.XASIO  MOOKKXO,  HO(JOT.\. 

Tlip  f(>iin<lint;  of  (his  school  nlioiil  twenty  years  atto  hy  Or.  AKUstin  Xieto  Cahallero  was  the  liev’intiitn.'  of 
a  new  tren<l  in  the  e<iii(-ational  system  of  ('olonihia. 


throughout  the  Kepuhlic  in  order  to  gain  a  personal  knowledge  of  the 
schools.  Everywhere  he  explained  t*)  gatherings  of  teachers  the  new 
<‘(luc!itional  theories,  and  to  departmental  assemhlies  and  municipal 
councils  the  importance  of  proper  sehool  buildings. 

On  his  return  to  Bogota,  the  (Jovernment  organized  a  course  in  the 
theory  of  education  for  teachers.  A  grouj)  re|)resenting  all  dejairt- 
ments  spent  a  year  in  Bogota,  where,  in  addition  to  studying  moflern 
l)edagogy,  they  w(*re  given  a  su|)plementary  ctnirse  in  general  culture. 
Foreign  authorities  were  invittal  to  give  lectures.  The  various  schools 
in  the  capital  were  visited,  atid  their  organization  and  purpose  dis¬ 
cussed.  Of  <‘sp(*cial  value  were  tneetings  h<*hl  in  the  Ministry  of 
National  Education,  when*  the  teachers  were  encouraged  to  give  their 
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views  Oil  the  school  prohleni,  after  havin<r  seen  it  as  a  whole  from  the 
capital.  After  the  year  was  over,  the  teachers  returned  to  their 
respective  departments,  where  many  of  them  now  hold  responsible 
positions  and  are  doing  e.xcellent  work.  The  results  were  so  favorable 
that  the  (Jovernment  has  continued  the  course  each  year  since  then. 

In  order  to  diffuse  the  new  ideas  as  widely  as  jiossible,  libraries 
have  been  established  in  the  capital  of  each  Department.  The  Minis¬ 
try  of  Education  has  also  presented  to  all  teachers  requesting  it  in 
writing  a  set  of  lo  books  containing  the  basic  principles  for  teaching 
natural  sciences,  history,  and  languages. 


THE  XATIOXAL  PEDAOOOIC  IX.STITl'TE,  BOGOTA. 

Positions  in  tlie  normal  schools  of  the  country  are  tilled  by  fcraduates  of  this  Institute. 


Normal  schools,  too,  have  been  reorganized  to  accord  with  the  most 
progressive  ideas  in  education.  In  each  Departmental  capital  there 
were  two  normal  schools,  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women,  2S  in  all. 
The  two  schools  in  each  city  arc  to  be  combined  into  a  single  coedu¬ 
cational  institution  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  they  will  be  fewer 
but  more  adctpiately  ctpiippcd  and  staffed.  This  change  has  already 
been  made  at  the  splemlid  normal  schools  in  McdelHn  and  Tunja. 
Each  has  a  large  student  hod3',  feachei’s  who  are  sjiecialists  in  their 
subjects  — manv  of  them  from  Europe— well  equipped  laboratories, 
athletic,  fields,  and  social  organizations.  The  new  normal  schools 
serve  a  twofold  purpose;  Thev  prepare  teachers  for  the  new  schools, 
and  act  as  centei’s  for  spreading  the  new  practices.  For  the  latter 
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purpor^e,  the  doors  are  always  open  to  interested  visitors,  and  radio 
talks  for  teaehers  have  been  instituted,  pedagogioal  publieations  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  missions  sent  to  neighborinfr  towns. 

Before  undertakino;  the  reorganization  of  the  normal  sebools,  the 
Clovernment  gave  much  thought  to  the  curriculum.  Now  the  eourse 
covers  the  0-year  high  school  requirements,  and  classes  in  pedagogy 
are  also  given  in  the  last  two  years.  Therefore,  all  normal  school 
graduates  will  henceforward  have  a  secondary  school  diploma;  this  is 
the  first  step  in  giving  teaching  a  professional  status.  In  consequence, 
the  School  of  Education  has  been  established  in  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Bogota  for  the  further  training  of  teachers.  Such  a  school 
has  also  been  established  at  the  University  of  Tunja,  and  it  is  is 
e.x'pected  two  others  will  shortly  be  opened,  in  Medellin  and  Popayan. 
Fellowships  are  granted  by  the  (lovernment  to  teachers  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  course  in  the  theory  of  education 
mentione*!  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  and  to  recent  graduates 
of  the  normal  schools  who  sliow  |)articular  aptitude  for  this  kind  of 
studies. 

In  the  School  of  Education  at  the  universities,  two  courses  are 
offered,  one  of  two,  the  other  of  four  yeai’s.  Those  who  take  the  2-year 
course  will  be  (pialified  to  be  school  inspectors,  directors  of  practice 
schools,  and  teachers  in  normal  schools.  The  longer  course  prepares 
students  to  hold  such  positions  as  directors  of  normal  schools,  directors 
of  education  in  the  Departments,  or  heads  of  bureaus  in  the  Ministry 
of  Education.  For  these  Schools  of  Education  foreign  professors  have 
been  engaged,  especially  in  the  fields  of  experimental  psychology.  The 
S<‘hool  of  E<lucation  in  Bogota  has  begun  the  publication  of  a  magazine 
called  hjlucncion  as  a  mean  of  spreading  information. 

In  connection  with  the  newly  reorganized  normal  schools,  the 
Government  has  established  so-called  “type”  schools.  These  are  not 
only  to  offer  «)pportunities  for  practice  to  normal  students,  who  will 
observe  in  them  and  learn  how  to  api)ly  modern  systems,  but  also  to 
serve  as  models  for  the  teachers  of  the  Departments  in  which  they 
function. 

The  primary  school  curriculum  has  also  been  thoroughly  revised. 
The  new  program  leaves  the  teacher  free  to  adapt  his  instruction  to 
local  conditions  so  long  as  he  satisfies  the  minimum  recpiirements 
established  by  the  authorities.  A  radical  innovation  is  the  reduction 
of  the  pre-high-school  course  from  b  to  4  years.  The  new  plan  calls 
for  kindergartens,  and,  for  those  not  planning  to  take  the  high-school 
course,  a  complementary  2-year  course  with  special  curricula  for  the 
different  regions.  In  this  way  the  students  may  begin  vocational 
ap|>renticeship  while  the  (lovernment  is  conqileting  its  organization 
of  special  \'«*cational  schools. 
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To  rouiul  out  its  educational  program,  the  Cloverninent  has  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  number  of  students  he  sent  abroad  annually,  both  to 
other  Latin  American  countries  and  to  the  United  States.  This 
fostering  of  intellectual  interchange  is  completed  by  invitations  to 
foreign  professors  to  visit  Colombia  to  give  courses  in  the  School  of 
Kducation  or  to  lecture  to  teachers  in  the  capital  and  the  principal 
cities  throughout  the  Republic. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  new  program  are  aware  that  in  its  present 
state  the  revised  system  is  not  perfect.  But  this  very  fact  is  encour¬ 
aging  the  people  of  Colombia  to  look  for  daily  improvement  in  their 
schools. 


A  .\n  .\icie\i.  .<cuuoi,  IN  mooota 
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NECROLOGY 


Alfredo  Colmo. — The  President  of  the  Institute  Cultural  Arjien- 
tino-Xorteainerieano  of  Buenos  Aires,  Dr.  Alfredo  Cohno,  died  sud- 
<lenly  in  Buenos  Aires  on  July  6  at  the  age  of  56.  He  was  stricken 
while  attending,  as  one  of  the  guests  of  honor,  special  exercises  held 
in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Etlucation  Law  passed 
during  the  administration  of  President  Julio  Argentino  Roca. 

Dr.  C'olmo  will  he  greatly*  missed  in  legal  and  educational  circles. 
As  professor,  magistrate,  and  writer  on  legal  matters  and  subjects  of 
|)ul)lic  interest,  especially  educational  and  social  problems,  he  had 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  spite,  of  his  modesty  and  reserve. 
He  had  travehnl  widely  in  Europe  and  America  ;  from  his  visits  to 
the  United  States,  where  he  had  lectured  in  many  colleges  and 
universities,  sprang  his  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  the  older  Repub¬ 
lic.  Largely  as  a  result  of  these  contacts,  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding,  with  a  group  of  likeminded  friends,  the  Instituto  Cidtural 
Argentino-Xorteamericano,  of  which  he  was  the  president  from  its 
establishment  in  1628. 

.li  LiA  Lopes  de  Almeid.\. — On  May  30,  1634,  one  of  the  foremost 
literary  figures  (»f  Brazil,  I).  Julia  Ijopes  de  Almeida,  died  in  her 
native  <-ity  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  age  of  72.  For  more  than  45  years 
her  writings  had  delighted  her  fellow  country*men.  Her  early  works 
were  mtvels  and  short  stories;  later  she  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  her 
sister  D.  Adelina  I..opes  Vieira,  children’s  stories  that  were  very 
popular,  and  was  a  successful  lecturer  on  literary  subjects.  Her  poet 
husband,  with  whom  she  had  collaborated  several  times,  is  Filinto  de 
.Vlmeida,  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Ix*tters;  of  her  tour 
children,  a  son,  AfTonso  Ijopes  de  Almeida,  is  recognized  as  a  poet, 
ami  a  daughter,  Srta.  Margarida  Dtpes  de  Almeida,  has  achieved  fame 
as  a  sculptor. 

Dr.  MifJUEL  CoLTO. — Seldom  has  the  loss  of  any  prominent  citizen 
I  een  as  widely*  an»l  profoundl\  felt  in  Brazil  as  was  that  of  Dr.  Miguel 
('onto,  who  died  in  Rio  de  Janeir<»  on  June  6,  1634,  at  the  age  of  7(1. 
.\mong  medical  men  of  the  first  ratdv  he  was  an  outstanding  figure 
throughout  his  tong  career,  and  his  abilities  were  re<-ognized  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home.  In  his  daily  practice,  as  well  as  in  his  writing  and  in 
his  teaching  at  the  .Medical  School,  he  merited  the  affection  and  esteem 
oi  all  wh(»  came  iti  contact  with  him.  He  was  a  member  not  only  (»f 
medical  societies  in  Brazil  — for  1 1  years,  1615-26,  he  was  president  of 
the  Xational  Academy  of  Medicine  and  in  other  countries,  both  ifi 
.\merica  ami  in  Euntpe,  hut  also  f»f  the  Institute  of  History  ami  (h'og- 
raphy  of  (’eani  and  of  the  Brazilian  .\cademy  of  Letters. 
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Jose  de  Medeiros  e  Albuqi'erqce. — For  the  third  time  in  two 
weeks  Brazil  mourned  the  loss  of  a  national  figure,  at  the  death  of 
Jose  de  Medeiros  e  AlhiKjuerque  on  June  9,  1934.  He  started  his 
career  during  the  Empire,  in  the  field  of  public  instruction,  rising  to 
the  ])osition  of  Director  of  Instruction,  and  wielding  a  strong  influence 
over  Brazilian  education.  With  extraordinary  energy  and  per¬ 
severance  he  had  always  fought  unceasingly  for  the  ideals  and  the 
causes  he  upheld  in  a  wide  and  varied  field  of  activities.  In  his  later 
years  he  was  an  ardent  advocate  oi  revised  spelling,  and  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  it  officially  adopted  by  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Brazil  before  his  death. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  letters,  however,  that  the  name  of  Medeiros  e 
Alhuquercpie  was  best  known.  A  poet,  critic,  polemist,  and  journalist, 
he  displayed  astonishing  versatility  in  both  style  and  subject  matter. 
His  legacy  to  Brazilian  letters  is  therefore  unusually  ct>pious  and 
brilliant.  He  will  also  be  mourned  by  all  those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  him  at  the  First  Conference  of  Journalists,  which  met  in 
the  Pan  American  Cnion,  from  April  7  to  13, 1926. 

Lcis  Kazetti. — In  the  course  of  its  “Floating  Congress”  on  board 
the  S.S.  Peniitttjlrdhia  in  March  1934,  memhers  of  the  Fifth  Pan 
American  Medical  CVmgress  were  entertained  in  Caracas  and  there 
presented  with  a  volume  containing  tributes  to  the  memoiy*  of  the 
late  Dr.  Luis  Kazetti  from  representative  physicians  of  20  of  the 
American  nations,  published  under  the  title  Ilomenaje  del  Pan- 
(iniericanienno  .\fediro  a  la  Memoria  del  Dr.  Litis  Kazetti. 

“The  Apostle  ot  Social  Medicine”,  as  he  has  been  aptly  called,  was 
born  in  (^iracas  in  liS62.  His  father,  who  died  when  his  son  was  stilt 
a  boy, was  Italian  In  birth ;  his  mother.  Dona  Emeteria  Martinez  Sanz, 
was  a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Licenciado  Miguel  J.  Sanz,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  The  young  man 
received  his  medical  <legree  from  the  Cniversity  of  C’aracas  in  1SS4. 
.Viter  five  vears’  practice.  Dr.  Kazetti  went  to  France  to  continue  his 
studies. 

Thr(*ughout  the  Americas  Dr.  Kazetti  had  an  enviable  reputation 
as  a  practicing  |)liysician  and  surgeon,  a  teacher,  a  public  health 
leader,  an  organizer,  and  a  writer. 

Surgery  iiad  a  s|)ecial  appeal  h>r  Dr.  Kazetti,  ami  he  had  performed 
uutre  than  4,(U)(1  o|)erati<)ns  at  the  time  of  his  death:  many  kinds  he 
was  the  first  to  perform  in  Venezeula.  He  ke|)t  abreast  of  the  latest 
medical  discoveries,  and  was  responsible  for  tiu'  introduction  of  many 
modern  methods  and  practices  in  his  native  land.  He  had  been 
ho!U)red  by  memb<»rship  in  many  uu-eign  me«lical  assoeiations  and 
was  the  recipient  of  decorations  from  several  governmeiits. 


